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Framework 


Placing the Situation in Gujarat 
in the Rights Perspective 


1.1. Introduction 


One of the many consequences as well as components of the prolonged and 
brutal violence in Gujarat since the end of February 2002 was the wanton 
destruction of houses and property, which left about 110,000 people without homes 
or too fearful to return to whatever homes they might have still standing. The 
destruction has been far more extensive than what was reflected in approximate 
official and media figures. 


Housing is basic to human survival: housing that is adequate and accessible. 

The right to housing—and thereby to survival with security, peace and dignity— 

has been violently taken away from the thousands cruelly affected by the brutality 

in Gujarat. If their right to housing were not expeditiously restored, it would amount 

o extending the very violence and discrimination against those who have survived 
espite the State’s failure to protect them. 


This study locates the right to adequate housing within the framework of 
uman rights and uses this perspective to assess the impact of the sustained carnage 
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in Gujarat. The study is based on the premise that the right to adequate housing is 
fundamental to survival with security and dignity and that the imperative, non- 
negotiable need in Gujarat is to rebuild, literally and figuratively, the shattered 
homes and lives of so many of India’s tormented citizens. The State must provide 
relief, compensation, rehabilitation and security if it aims to contribute in rebuilding 
the long road to peaceful coexistence in Gujarat. 


This study was jointly conducted by Habitat International Coalition (HIC) 
Housing and Land Rights Network, Delhi, and Youth for Unity and Voluntary 
Action (YUVA), Mumbai. It was proposed by Citizen’s Initiative, a collective of 39 
NGOs working together on this issue since February 27, 2002, from the day the 
carnage started. Citizen’s Initiative is committed to highlighting the impact of the 
carnage on critical areas, including its impact on women, children, the economy 
and livelihood, and on housing and property. The NGOs collective has enlisted 
individuals and organisations with expertise and experience in these areas to 
highlight the issues involved. HIC’s and YUVA’s experience in the area of housing 
rights has made it possible for us to engage in this study, to assess the impact of 
the violence on the houses and property of the affected people, to consider the 
effects of the collective uprooting and disruption of entire communities, and to 
suggest recommendations in terms of relief and rehabilitation. 


The support and co-operation offered by members of Citizen’s Initiative made 
this study possible. The Centre for Social Justice, Xavier’s Social Service Society 
and Samerth in Ahmedabad, and DISHA in Sabarkantha facilitated the visits to 


the relief camps and to the communities and residential areas affected by the 
violence. 


The study team comprised Seema Misra of Habitat International Coalition, 


South Asia Regional Programme, and Shikha Shukla and Alpa Vora of YUVA. 
Sharmila Joshi has edited this report. 


1.2. Objectives 


This report is less a description of the situation in Gujarat and more an attempt 
to place the situation within the framework of international human rights law and 
national provisions pertaining to housing rights. Using this framework, the study 
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was undertaken with the following objectives: 


To identify the impact of the brutal violence on the housing and former living 
conditions of the people. 


To assess the present living conditions of the people targeted by the violence. 


To assess the relief and rehabilitation measures undertaken by the state for 
people affected by the violence. 


To ascertain state compliance to its obligations under national and 
international standards of human rights, specifically in the context of this 
study, to the right to adequate housing. 


To put forth recommendations toward restoring the right to adequate housing 
for the affected population. The demands and aspirations of the people affected 
by the carnage need to be viewed in the framework of human and housing 
rights. All rehabilitation plans, now and in future, need to be drawn with a 
view to restoring people’s violated rights, not with an idea of “helping victims”. 


1.3. Methodology 


Data was collected in two phases, from May 3, 2002 to May 8, 2002 and on 


May 21, 2002 and May 22, 2002. 


The study team relied on multiple sources of information: 


Q) Primary data was collected from: 


@ Interviews with camps in-charge, camp organisers and people affected by 


the violence and staying in relief camps in Ahmedabad and Sabarkantha. 


@ Interviews with government officials. 
e Interviews with representatives of NGOs and the academic community. 


@ Observation and physical verification of the living conditions in the camps 
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which housed the people affected by the violence. 


® Verification of the damage and destruction to the property and homes 
with visits to the communities and villages from where people fled. 


QO Secondary sources of information included: 
@ The report of the National Human Rights Commission. 


@ Fact-finding studies and reports of other human rights and civil society 
organisations that have investigated the various aspects of the carnage. 


@ Mass media such as web-sites and newspapers. (See Endnote). 


The areas of study were determined by considerations of accessibility. 
Ahmedabad city and the district of Sabarkantha were chosen as representative of 
the urban and rural situation. Ahmedabad and Sabarkantha witnessed extensive 
violence and experienced tension almost throughout the period starting from 
February 27, 2002, until the time of the visit of the study team. 


Ahmedabad has a long history of communal violence. Since the focus of this 
study is to look at the impact of such violence on the processes of housing, we 
thought a study of the situation in Ahmedabad would assist in drawing trends 
from a historical perspective. An attempt was made to ensure representation of 
geographic areas that cover the three sections of the city — the inner city, the 


eastern city that is the industrial extension area and the western city across the 
river. 


In several areas, but more so in the district of Sabarkantha, it was not possible 
to go to the homes of the people affected by the violence to assess the damage and 
destruction to property. In large part this restriction emerged because of the 
continuing tension between the people targeted by the violence and their neighbours 
or neighbouring areas. Recurring incidents of violence deterred people from 
revisiting their communities. Despite these limitations the study team assessed 


the impact of the violence on housing and property in several areas and corroborated 
data with information from other sources. 
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1.4. Spatial Spread of the Violence 


The carnage in Gujarat was initiated on February 27, 2002, in the aftermath 
of the train incident at Godhra. That morning, two coaches of the Sabarmati Express, 
whose passengers included kar sevaks returning from Ayodhya, were allegedly set 
on fire by a mob from a Muslim-majority area just beyond Godhra railway station. 
At least 58 people died in the fire, and 43 were injured. This brutal act, whatever 
the reported provocation, is condemnable in the strongest terms and appropriate 
legal action must be taken against the people responsible for the violence and 
killings on the train. 


Map of Gujarat 
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The areas subsequently and immediately gripped by violence included the 
town and surrounding areas of Godhra, the urban centres of Ahmedabad, 
Gandhinagar, Vadodara and Bharuch as well as the rural areas in these districts. 
These urban and rural areas are located in the eastern part of the State. In the 
following days the violence spread to the north-eastern and south-eastern regions 
of Gujarat, through the districts of Banaskantha, Patan, Mehsana, Sabarkantha, 
Panchmahal, Kheda, Anand, Dahod, Narmada, Vadodara and Bharuch. The city 
of Surat was also affected by the violence. The north-western part of the state 
reported almost no incidence of violence, though Mandvi in Kutch district was 
affected. Other areas affected by the violence were parts of Rajkot, Junagadh and 
Bhavnagar districts, which are located in the south-western part of Gujarat. (See 
Map). 


The violence did not subside soon. Although the worst violence was witnessed 
until March 3, 2002, after this date, it continued to be ferocious and intermittent: 
it would subside in some areas for a while, then restart in those areas or erupt in 
other areas. These bursts of violence continued for months and a situation of 
complete “normalcy” had not been achieved in Gujarat even until the month of 
May (when the study team visited the state). 


The apparently sporadic but sustained violence followed an implicit pattern: 
specific Muslim-dominated areas were targeted in planned phases. Visits by high- 
ranking officials and ministers were followed by an escalation of the rampages. At 
times, after a relative lull, just as people may have begun to feel somewhat less 
fearful, the resumption of violence prolonged the sense of acute tension, insecurity 
and disruption in the state. Sporadic incidents of violence in some parts continued 


for months to contribute to the overall sense of terror. Guaranteed peace is stilla 
faraway junction in Gujarat. 


1.5. The Right to Housing: Content, Meaning and 
National and International Safeguards 


| Housing as a human right is asserted in principles contained in national and 
international law. It is universally established and accepted that the 


| human right 
to adequate housing means the right to live in dignity 


peace and security. 
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The UN Special Rapporteur on Adequate Housing defines the human right 
to adequate housing as a right live in security, peace and dignity: “The right of 
every woman, man, youth and child to gain and sustain a secure home and 
community in which to live in peace and dignity.” Housing, in this framework, is 
not just four walls and a roof but a place for production and reproduction and for 
the building of assets . Housing is thus the building block of every society. The 
right to adequate housing is interpreted to include basic amenities like water and 
sanitation and services like health and education. The right to adequate housing 
according to this perspective includes the right not to be dispossessed from one’s 
home and surroundings and protection from forcible eviction. Our study uses this 
concept of housing rights as its benchmark to analyse and evaluate the situation 
in Gujarat. 


A safe and secure dwelling protects and nurtures the humanity and dignity of 
people and any violation of the right to housing endangers this vital protection. 
People who actively tolerate or promote violations of housing rights implicitly 
recognise the importance of a safe home and purposely target it so as to undermine 
a person’s sense of security. A violation of the right to housing offers a foundation 
from which to measure violations encompassing a range of survival rights including 
the right to a safe environment and the right to livelihood/ work. Therefore, as 
with all human rights, the right to adequate housing too must be understood in 
the context of the indivisibility of rights. In other words, the right to housing is 
intrinsically linked to other rights guaranteed by the human rights instruments 
that are affected when the right to housing is affected. 


The right to adequate housing stems from certain inviolable principles that 
are based on a respect for the inherent dignity of the individual and for the collective 
identity of the community. The core principles that form the basis of the right to 
housing in international human rights law are: the rule of law; non-discrimination 
and equality; the right to information; the right to a healthy living environment; 
democratic participation; and protection from arbitrary action. 


The Constitution of India contains several provisions that have been 
interpreted as aiming to ensure protection of the right to adequate housing and 


1 UN DOC. No. (6/E/CN.4/2001/51) 
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living conditions. The right to housing 1s not recognised as an explicit fundamental 
right in the Constitution. However, Article 19 (1)(e) states that all chin have 
the right to reside and settle in any part of the territory of India. Article 21 States 
that no person shall be deprived of his/her life or personal liberty except according 
to procedure established by law. Article 38 (I) is also relevant to the right to 
adequate housing. (See Appendix A). 


Several judgements passed by the Supreme Court have interpreted Article 19 
(I(e) and Article 21 as inclusive of the right to housing. For example, in Avas 
Evam Vikas Parishad v/s Friends’ Co-op Housing Society Ltd*, in an order dated 
November 16, 2000, the Delhi High Court held that the right to shelter is a 
fundamental right which springs from the right to residence under Article 19(1)(e) 
and the right to life under Article 21. 


The Constitution of India guarantees that all rights will be applicable equally 
and without discrimination, to all citizens. Equality and the right to non- 
discrimination are fundamental rights guaranteed in the Constitution. Article 14 
of the Constitution says that “The State shall not deny any person equality before 
the law or the equal protection of the laws within the territory of India.” Article 
15 prohibits discrimination by the State on the grounds of religion, race, caste, sex 
or place of birth. The State cannot discriminate against religious minorities while 
also guaranteeing the right to housing to its citizens. 


After the adoption of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights in 1948, 
the right to adequate housing has been internationally recognised as an important 
component of the right to an adequate standard of living. Since then the right to 
housing has come to be widely recognised as a basic human right awarded to all 
human beings in many international instruments. 


The International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights (ICCPR) in 
Article 17 (2) recognises the right not to be subjected to “arbitrary or unlawful 


interference with privacy and home...” and “the right to the protection of the law 
against such interference and attacks.” 


2 (1995 Supp[3JSCC 546), 
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The Committee on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights, in General 
Comment 4, which interprets the legal dimensions of the International Covenant 
on Economic, Social and Cultural Right (ICESCR), says that “forced evictions are 
prima-facie incompatible with the requirements of the ICESCR...” In General 
Comment 7 the Committee defines forced evictions as “the permanent or temporary 
removal against their will of individuals, families and/or communities from the 
homes and/or land which they occupy, without the provision of, and access to, 
appropriate forms of legal or other protection...Forced evictions may also result in 
violations of civil and political rights, such as the right to life, the right to security 
of the person, the right to non-interference with privacy, family and home, and the 
right to the peaceful enjoyment of possessions.” 


Forced evictions in many instances are associated with violence such as when 
evictions result from international armed conflicts, internal strife and communal 
and ethnic violence. Article II(I) of the Covenant obliges States to use “all 
appropriate means” to promote the right to adequate housing. The State must 
itself refrain from forced evictions and ensure that “the law is enforced against its 
agents or third parties who carry out forced evictions.” 


The right to adequate housing, and remedies for violation of this right are 
contained in other international treaties, comments made by the treaty 
organisations and resolutions passed by the UN. 


India’s international legal obligations in the context of the right to housing 
are contained in a range of binding international treaties that the Indian 
government has ratified. For example, the Committee on Economic, Social and 
Cultural Rights’ General Comment 4 sets out minimum core obligations of the 
right contained in Article 11(1) of the ICESCR that the state must fulfil immediately. 
These minimum core obligations are: 


(i)Legal security of tenure: There should be protection against forced eviction 
and harassment; (ii) Availability of services, material, facilities and infrastructure: 
These must be made available along with facilities essential to health, security 
comfort and nutrition. These facilities include but are not limited to, safe drinking 
water, sanitation and washing facilities and energy for cooking, heating and lighting; 
(iii) Affordability: Expenditure for housing should be commensurate with income 
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levels, as basic needs should not be compromised; (iv) Habitability: There should 
be adequate space and protection from the elements, conditions conducive to disease 
and structural hazards should be eliminated; (v) Accessibility: All should have 
access to adequate housing. There is a clear obligation on the government to ensure 
that everyone has access to a secure place to live in peace and dignity; (vi)Location: 
Adequate housing must allow for access to employment options (the right to 
livelihood), healthcare, schools and other social services. There must not be excessive 
financial or temporal demands on the household in respect to transportation; (viii) 
Cultural Adequacy: The housing configuration must not compromise cultural 


expression. 


Article 5 (e) (iii) of the International Convention on the Elimination of 
All Forms of Racial Discrimination (CERD), ratified by India on December 3, 
1968, obliges States “To prohibit and eliminate racial discrimination in all of its 
forms and to guarantee the right of everyone, without distinction as to race, colour 
or national or ethnic origin, to equality before the law, notably in the enjoyment of 
... the right to housing.” Article 3 of the CERD requires States to prevent, prohibit 
and eradicate all practises of racial segregation. 


In addition to these instruments, the right to housing is also implicitly 
contained in such instruments as the Convention for the Elimination of All 
Forms of Discrimination Against Women (CEDAW) and the Convention on 
the Rights of the Child (CRC), all of which India has ratified. As a ratifying 
party to these legal instruments, India is bound to ensure that the rights set out in 
each of them are respected, protected, promoted and fulfilled in Indian society. 


The Programme of Action that emerged out of the World Conference Against 
Racism, Racial Discrimination, Xenophobia and Related Intolerance, in 
September 2001, has dealt with the issue of segregation in relation to housing. 
The Programme of Action “urges States to take, where applicable, appropriate 
measures to prevent racial discrimination against persons belonging to national 
or ethnic, religious and linguistic minorities in respect of employment, health care, 


housing, social services and education, and in this context forms of multiple 


discrimination should be taken into account.” States are also urged “to promote 


I I Ie 
3 Para 49 
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residential integration of all members of society at the planning stage of urban 
development schemes and other human settlements, as well as while renewing 


neglected areas of public housing, so as to counter social exclusion and 
marginalisation.” 


The Special Representative to the Secretary General on Internal Displacement 
has laid down the Guiding Principles on Internal Displacement (1998) which 
deal with the right to housing, the right to reparation, the right to have property 
safeguarded for people who have had to flee their homes due to generalised violence 
and violations of human rights.’ (See Appendix A). 


An assessment of the situation in the state is necessary in the context of these 
provisions. Rehabilitation plans, the movement from displacement to development, 
must be based on the norms outlined in these international and national provisions. 


! Para 102 
} E/CN.4/1998/53/Add.2, dated 11 February 1998 


Aftermath 


The Impact of the Carnage on 
Housing and Livelihood 


2.1. Introduction 


The mistrust in Gujarat, where about 11 percent of the 50 million population 
is Muslim, is now deeper than ever. About 110,000 people, most of them Muslims, 
were staying in crowded relief camps across the state until and after the study 
team’s visit in May. Most of them had lost relatives and houses in the brutal violence 
that followed the attack on the Sabarmati Express on February 27, 2002. People 
with homes in mixed neighbourhoods were too scared to return; they didn’t trust 
the state machinery and said the police totally failed to protect them. 


Gujarat has long been a communal tinderbox: the state witnessed communal 
riots in 1965, 1985 and 1992. But the bloodshed in the first half of 2002 eclipses all 
previous violence in the state. Muslims in Juhapura, on the outskirts of the state’s 
main city, Ahmedabad, an area included in this study, said they were shocked by 
the viciousness of the violence and by the hate unleashed against them by Hindus 
living in Vejalpur, a community just across an open field from their homes. The 
situation in the state threatens to deepen the isolation of Muslims in Gujarat. 
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Many of the 110,000 people in relief camps said they plan to re-settle in Muslim- 
majority areas where they may feel safer. 


Most families have little to return to. Villagers in relief camps who came from 
different parts of Himmatnagar in Sabarkanta district and who our team spoke to, 
talked about their fears and about the hostility they face if they return to the 
village to try and repair their demolished houses and shops. One of the most striking 
features of the attacks in Gujarat was the systematic destruction and looting of 
houses. In various areas and in villages across the state, houses and shops were 
torched or demolished. For example, in just Kheda district, more than 3000 homes 
nave been completely destroyed, according to a PUDR report. (See Endnote). 


The looting, arson and destruction affected people from all economic classes: 
andless casual labourers, middle class people, rich traders and landowners. The 
osses suffered by the rich have been enormous and may take years to recoup. For 
nstance, a Bohra trader in Mahemdabad lost a rice mill estimated to cost Rs. 30 
akhs, according to the PUDR report. The losses of the poor may be small in absolute 
erms but they represent everything they possessed. Making up their loss will also 
e difficult and the poor are likely to be pushed further into destitution. Thousands 
f people lost everything: their houses, utensils, beds and bedding, clothes, cash 
ind valuables, implements, tools of livelihood such as sewing machines, and grain 
tocks. The government addressed the issue of assistance for damage to houses, 
roperty and household belongings through four resolutions. (See Appendix B). 
Jompensation was fixed as follows: 


Compensation for death 
Compensation for injury 
Loss of household items (ghar vakhari) 
Cash for affected people not in camps 
House reconstruction support 


Compensation for loss of 
employment/ livelihood 4% of annual income. 
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This section is a report of the interviews done during May 2002 by the stud 
team in Gujarat and the team’s observations about the damages suffered by th 
families. One sub-section is about the situation in Ahmedabad, and the other 1 
about Sabarkantha district. The report covers conditions in the relief camps the 
the team visited in May as well as the devastated communities from where peopl 
fled to the relief camps. The final sub-section outlines the effects of the violence o 
children and it also considers the impact on women. 


By the end of June, only 23 camps were still open in Ahmedabad city. C 
these, only 10 were government-recognised. Some of the 10 camps were former] 
a number of smaller camps that were combined into one large camp: for example 
the six camps in Juhapura had been combined into two camps at Sonal Theatr 
and at Sankalit Nagar. 


A total of 15,300 people were still staying in the 23 camps. Monsoon shelter 
were provided in the camps by the end of June though the rains had already starte 
in many parts of Gujarat. Some of the people who left the camps have gone back t 
their broken homes and are living there while simultaneously carrying out repairs 
Some have rented houses, others have moved in with relatives. In a few places 


such as the Bakarshah Roza area, people from the camp have shifted to the Ha 
House. 


In Sabarkantha, except the Panpur Raahat Camp, the other camps we visite 
were still operational at the end of June. However, government assistance to thes 
camps, such as rations and the ICDS scheme, had stopped. People continued t 
stay on despite the absence of assistance because they had nowhere else to gx 
People from the Panpur camp were temporarily staying in two nearby Muslim 


majority villages and in a partially-constructed commercial complex ii 
Himmatnagar. 


2.2. Ahmedabad 
2.2.1. Relief Camps 


The study team met Ashok Mehta, Deputy Collector, Ahmedabad, on May € 
2002. According to his records, 79 camps were then operational within the city ¢ 
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Ahmedabad. Although by May there had been a drop in the number of camps set 
up at the peak of the violence in March, discrepancies persisted between official 
figures and the number of camps counted by NGOs. One reason for this difference 
was that the government had refused to recognise all the camps that were set up, 


many of which were concentrated (Appendix C) in Muslim-majority areas where 
the violence had been at its worst. 


When asked about the reported official decision to shut down the relief camps, 
Mehta said the government would formally discontinue the camps by the end of 
June. He said the smaller camps should combine to facilitate the disbursal of relief 
material to the people. Mehta cited the case of Juhapura, where he felt the many 
small camps should come together and be located right next to the main access 
road because even government officials were afraid, he said, of going deep inside 
this troubled area. 


The closure of the camps and statements made by government officials about 
oeople leaving the camps to return home, amounted to sending signals that the 
situation was returning to “normal” when the government had not worked on 
reating conditions to achieve even some semblance of security and “normalcy” for 
he minority community. 


2.2.2. Relief Camps Visited by the Team in 
Ahmedabad 


» Bakarshah Roza, Saraspur 

» Chartoda Kabrastan, Saraspur 

» Kankaria Municipal School No 7/8, Gomtipur 

» Rajypur Municipal School No 7/8, Gomtipur 

» Camp No 68/65, Gomtipur 

' Mansureeni Khadawali ni Chaali Camp, Gomtipur 
| Rang Avdhut Camp, Juhapura 


Silver Jagruti Flats, Juhapura 
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2.2.3. Profile: Relief Camps for Muslims and Forme 
Communities 


2.2.3.1. Camp: Bakarshah Roza 


The Bakarshah Roza camp was started on February 28, 2002, a day after th 
onset on violence, by the Ithaad Yuva Mandal, a registered trust. Located in th 
Saraspur area of Ahmedabad, this camp was constructed on a graveyard. The sit 
was chosen because no other vacant space was readily available for sheltering th 
people affected by violence in that part of the city. 


The camp was crowded, and the limited space was chaotic. Only two tent 
gave cover to some of the people staying there: many huddled in the prayer area « 
the mosque in the graveyard. Others had put up flimsy plastic sheets atop fou 
bamboo poles, which provided no shelter from the intense May heat. Some, includin 
children, slept on and between the graves at night. 


The people staying in this relief camp were largely from the affected areas i 
the Gomtipur locality, including Bara Sancha ni Chaali, Pannalal ni Chaal 
Niranjan ni Chaali, Choksi ni Chaali, Mariyambibi ni Chaali, Vatva, Chunnilal r 
Chaali, Jalampuri ni Chaali, and Ganesh Kumar ni Chaali. Some people had als 
come here from other areas of the city including Idgah Gate, Rani Ramo! 


Chamanpura, Paldi and Ranipur Padia. One family in the camp had come fror 
Gandhinagar. 


When started, the camp housed 5370 people. But over a period of time, problem 
such as inadequate space, scarce relief material and a lack of basic amenities lik 
water and sanitation, forced a significant proportion of the people from the cam: 
to shift to another camp that was started across the road on March 16, 2002, calle 
the Chartoda Kabrastan Camp. When the study team visited in May, a total 


2936 people were staying in the camp: of these 761 were men, 953 were womer 
654 were boys and 568 were girls. 


The study team also visited two of the most sev 
a majority of the people living in the Bakars 
Chaali and Jalampuri ni Chaali. 


erely affected areas from wher 
hah Roza camp had come, Choksi n 
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The Former Community: Choksi ni Chaali 


The community is located in the Gomtipur area of Ahmedabad. To its north is 
Nagari Mills, to the south is Narsinhji Mandir Road, the Balabhai Chhaganlal 
Chaali is to the west and the Narsinh Mandir and Mohan Lal ni Chaali are to the 
east. The community comprises approximately 300-350 houses of which, before 
the violence, a majority were occupied by Muslim families. 


An earthen pot standing intact and still full of water just outside a Hindu 
house spoke ominous volumes about how specifically Muslim homes were targeted 
in this area: solid homes that in contrast to the fragile pot had been battered and 
destroyed. The slogan “Jai Shree Ram” was written on exterior walls and doors of 
Hindu homes. The black charcoal letters were all in the same handwriting as though 
someone had gone about marking the houses to demarcate between Hindu and 
Muslim addresses before the ferocious attacks by the mob. 


The ferocity was evident in the extent of the damage and the looting. Nothing 
at all was left of the Muslim-occupied houses. All material, moveable goods were 


Damaged houses of Choksi ni Chaali 
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tion was complete and irreparable. It seemed 


looted and the damage to the construc 
peration could have caused such 


as if only a protracted, intense and planned o 
damage: broken walls, missing doors and excised window frames. Perhaps only a 


mob with premeditated implements and techniques could have destroyed the houses 
in such a manner: gas cylinders were reportedly brought along and used as 
explosives along with other chemicals and explosives. In one house on the main 
road a gaping hole approximately three-feet in diameter was created all across the 
three-floor structure. Twisted, bent and burnt fans and iron beds indicated the 
probable use of high-power explosives and chemicals. Such massive destruction 
could only have been wreaked over at least two or three days. Despite the curfew 
imposed during those days or more likely because of it, the destruction was done, 
according to the residents, in a planned and phased manner. Such violence during 
curfew could not have been possible without the local police aiding and abetting 
the rampaging mob. 


3 a te ma | Shh 
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Yen a Balabhai 


Chhaganlal Chaali 


Narsinhji Mandir Road 


In May, 90 families from this community were staying in the Bakarshah Roza 
camp. Members of these families say that on February 28, 2002, a riotous mob of 
at least 1000 people circled the settlement and started pelting stones, throwing 
locally-made petrol bombs and shouting slogans. Anticipating danger, the Muslim 
families ran to the relief camp. The police had imposed a curfew after the mob had 
paraded through the area. The families from Choksi ni Chaali who were in the 
Bakarshah Roza camp believe that it was during the curfew, over a period of time. 


that ee mob came back and systematically damaged and looted their houses. Even 
sewer lids and electrical wiring were taken away. 


Some Hindu families in the mixed locality, fearing for their own lives anc 
property during the rampage, had also left. But by or before May, when the stud) 


team visited the ares, these families had moved back into the settlement becaus« 
their houses remained intact and inhabitable 
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Inside view of a home in Choksi ni Chaali 


Like many other chaalis 
in the city, Choksi ni Chaali 
was privately-owned and the 
owner collected a minimal 
monthly rent from the 
residents. The residents who 
accompanied our team said 
their relations with the 
chaali-owner were good and 
they had never received any 
threats of eviction. The 


‘community had not been 


affected by violence in the 
communal riots that hit the 
city of Ahmedabad in 1969, 
1985 and 1992. 


Choksi ni Chaali was 
constructed from _ good 
quality housing materials. A 
majority of the homes 
covered 350 to 400 square 
feet. Almost all the 
structures were more than 


e floor. Even after the damage, it was evident that the Muslim houses were 


uch better off than their Hindu neighbours. These houses were pucca, with all 
e walls and the roofs made of RCC. The demarcation of the use of space for toilet, 
throom, kitchen, living room, and bedroom was clearly evident even amid the 
ins. Everyone had household-level water supply and an individual toilet within 
e house. The water supply was sufficient and the area was linked to the city’s 
werage system. The approximate investment per family on its house ranged 
om Rs. 1.5 lakhs to Rs. 2.5 lakhs, depending on the number of floors and the 
rpet area of the house. The compensation given to such families, even the 
aximum amount of Rs. 50,000, has not matched the actual investment and loss. 
d not many have received even this inadequate maximum amount. 
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The Former Community: Jalampuri ni Chaali 


ni ae ni Chaali 


The people jumped from this 
ae across the wall 


Pitfgts 


Saraswati 


es Ft eh fiver Mandir 


These houses were unaffected 


This community, in the Gomtipur area of the city, is located right next to an 
SRP point. Of the 350 houses in the community, 265 belonged to Muslims. As in 
Choksi ni Chaali, in this community as well, the Muslim houses were targeted, 
burned and broken in a phased and planned manner. 


The wall which people scaled and 
jumped to safety 


The trouble in Jalampuri ni Chaali 
started on February 27, 2002. After 
hearing the shouts and slogans of the 
approaching mob, an escape route was 
hurriedly devised across the rear of the 
area through a single house: the last lane 
of the houses shares a wall with a mill 
and people escaped by struggling to scale 
the 14-feet high wall. Only one ladder was 
available in the melee, and people stood 
on the other side of the wall, helping 
others to jump over. Members of the 
community helped elders, women and 
children to escape. Men, women, children 
and youth alike scaled the wall. Some 
youth were left in the community to 
protect the houses and belongings. They 
tried to retaliate by throwing stones but 


their numbers were no match for the 
massive mob. 
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The damaged houses in Jalampuri ni Chaali 


The next day, a young man who unfortunately happened to arrive here from 
us village not knowing about the trouble, was attacked by the mob. His blood was 
till to be seen splattered on the broken walls. After being injured, he tried to hide 
n one of the houses but was pulled out and beaten to death by the mob. 


The damage to the houses in Jalampuri ni Chaali is immense. The houses in 
ne front are largely undamaged but the houses in the interiors of the area have 
een viciously destroyed and looted. The houses in the front are visible from the 
1ain road and the SRP post. People in the area feel a biased SRP actually instructed 
1e mob not to damage these front rows of houses so it would seem as if the SRP 
ad effectively restricted the mob at least right in front of the SRP post. Further 
side the area, the devastation becomes starkly visible. 


A majority of the houses here were about 200 square feet and they had pucca 
alls made of RCC. The roofs were made of tin and other kucha material. However, 
any houses in the interior of the settlement were completely pucca, walls as well 
; roofs. Water supply was at the household level and the toilets were located in 
mmunity toilet blocks. 
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Of the two conjoined religious structures ‘nthe area, which share a compound 


wall, the Jalampuri Mata temple stands intact and unaffected by the violence 
while the Makki mosque has been substantially damaged. The washing area, which 
preceded the prayer area in the mosque, has been damaged and the washbasins 
have been broken. The main prayer room Is extensively damaged. The rooms above 
the mosque, which were used for meetings and as a madarsa, have also been 


damaged. 


Relief Material in Bakarshah Roza Camp 


The Ithaad Yuva Mandal, using its own resources, organised the food in the 
camp for the first six days. The Collector’s office started supplying food and relief 
material only from March 7, 2002. The camp was also receiving support from 
Citizen’s Initiative, a local consortium of non-government organisations. The food 
being supplied to the camp included dal (pulses), sugar, rice, oil, milk and flour. A 
sum of Rs. 5 per head per day had been allotted for buying other supplies such as 
fuel and vegetables. 


Although 2936 people were staying in this camp, the camp’s organisers received 
relief and food material for only 900 people because the Collector’s mystifying records 
showed only this number. The discrepancy in numbers often arose due to the 
imprecise system of enumeratien followed by government officials. Enumeration 
and assessment teams from the Collector’s office would visit the relief camps during 
the afternoon. In the peak of the summer heat in May, many people staying in the 
camp would have left because all of them could not find shelter from the sun in the 
camp. Weary camp-dwellers tried to spend some time in cooler places like the 
homes of relatives. Some kept going back to check their houses. Others moved 


around in the camp. In their absence, the number counted by the Collector’s teams 
remained inaccurate. 


Members of he camp's organising committee had to go to the Collector’s office 
to collect the relief material. Every such trip cost Rs. 1200 to Rs. 1500, which the 


Seemitice nae to generate from its own resources. Members of the committee were 
not given police protection during these visits. 
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Basic Amenities in Bakarshah Roza Camp 


The camp did not have adequate shelters. Only plastic sheets were used for 
some shade. Two tents were used for sleeping but these were inadequate: at least 
five tents measuring 30-feet by 15-feet were needed. Since there were only two, 
people cramped into these tents at night. Water was supplied from tankers. A 
otal of 10 toilet seats had to be shared by the 2936 men, women and children: this 
made approximately 300 people dependent on one toilet seat. The toilets, located 
at one extremity of the camp, were mobile and makeshift, with a soak pit for disposal. 
Water had to be carried to the toilets. The camp had only four bathrooms. A doctor 
rom the local PHC visited the camp regularly. An anganwadi worker under the 
CDS scheme had been visiting the camp since March 16, 2002. 


Compensation Received by Residents of Bakarshah Roza Camp 


Interaction with the people in the camp revealed the inadequacy and unfairness 
f the compensation. The Collector’s staff filled only 874 forms and the respondents 
vere allotted a yellow relief (raahat) card. 


In the Bakarshah Roza camp as well as in the Chartoda Kabrastan camp the 
tudy team observed that often women had to fill the forms when the men had 
one to check their houses. The women were finding it difficult to assess the cost of 
ost goods such as water meters and flour mills and the liaison officers were writing 
ut their own estimates. 


2.2.3.2. Camp: Chartoda Kabrastan 


This camp was an offshoot of the Bakarshah Roza camp. The Bakarshah Roza 
amp housed 5370 people and was facing problems of space, quality of food and 
eneral management. Therefore, on March 16, 2002, the Sahara Relief Group set 
p the Chartoda Kabrastan camp on the opposite side of the street around the 
rea of the graveyard. The camp was managed by the Sahara Group, comprising 
oung people representing all the chaalis from where people had come to stay in 
1e Chartoda Kabrastan. 


The camp sheltered 3155 people, according to the records of the camp’s 
ganisers. The Collector’s office had put the number of people at 2000. Due to 
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such numerical differences, another headcount was attempted on April 29, 2002. 
This survey found 3034 people living in the camp. However, the Collector’s office 
alleged that extra people had been collected at the time of counting and therefore 
the figure was not accurate. The office continued to put the number of people in 
the camp at approximately 2000 persons. Even if this were the actual number, the 
office disbursed food supplies for only 1100 people. The camp’s organisers said 
they actually had to cater to 3155 people and the extra expenditure was borne by 


the organisers. 


The Former Community in the Chaalis 


The families in this camp came from the Gomtipur area, all from a radius of 
approximately one to two kilometres around the Chartoda Kabrastan. Most of the 
families were former residents of the chaalis named in the following table. These 
chaalis house both Hindus and Muslims. About 80% of the people staying in the 
camp were tenants in the chaalis and 20% were owners. 


Name of the Chaali | Name oftheChaali  —'|_ Men__| Women — Children | Total 
Bara Sancha ni Chaali and 
Chunilal Jethalal ni Chaali cs 
 Pannalal ni Chaali F 30 | 1051 | 
Darji ni Chaali and 
Chartoda Kabrastan 


Niranjan ni Chal 08 ao [a 
TOTAL 1291 [1095 |" 1002 | 'sae8* | 


* [Some of the families had gone back to their villages. As of May 6, 2002, the population 
of the camp was 3155 according to camp records]. 


When the others ran for their lives, Jenab Bi could not escape because she had 
no legs. The mob burned her to death. However, many of the residents of these 
chaalis managed to flee their homes when the marauding mobs arrived between 
February 28 and March 1-2, 2002. The attacks were launched from the main roads 
and the surrounding Hindu residential areas. The Muslim families who were 
pursued ran through the narrow inner lanes that lead to the graveyard. Some 
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families managed to use their vehicles to flee but most had to run for their lives 
leaving everything behind. 


The mobs came carrying trishuls and swords. They were shouting slogans, 
making inflammatory comments and promising that hell would be unleashed on 
all Muslims. While the mobs of thousands moved through the streets, in the 
surrounding residential Hindu areas residents stood atop roofs, either looking on 
or supporting and cheering the mobs. They helped identify the Muslim chaalis and 
2stablishments. The mobs would then attack these chaalis and begin burning and 
ooting while the people living in these homes ran to save their lives. 


The Muslim residents of Bara Sancha Ni Chaali confronted a huge mob, which 
‘ame beating thalis with sticks, hurled stones and then continued the violence by 
yurning and looting. Of the 80 homes in this chaali, only three belong to Hindus. 
All this took place in the presence of the police. As the people tried to run from 
heir homes, the police stationed atop the nearby Police Lines started firing at the 
icutely frightened, fleeing people. Rounds were fired from the main road on the 
pposite side of the Police Line, trapping and injuring several people who were 
rying to escape through the narrow exit leading to Chartoda Kabrastan. 


POLICE LINE 


Bara Sancha ni Chaali People fled to escape from here 


+> tafe 


SS a 
See ee eas 


Main Road T Firing from here 


eee See Seer’ 


Chunilal Jethalal ni Chaali Darjini Chaali Pannalal ni Chaali 


Niranjan ni Chaali 
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Muslim residents of this chaali had blocked off other entry points adjoining 
the adjacent Bombay Housing complex by building huge metal gates, walls and 
doors. These had been built over a period of time as a security measure when 
communal tensions crept into the city over the years. The mobs used trucks, which 
kept ramming in reverse, to break open the gates. 


Similarly, at Pannalal ni Chaali, vicious, violent mobs forced people to flee 
their homes without any of their belongings. The homes of the Muslims in the area 
were targeted, burned and looted. The destruction was so complete that all that is 
left of the chaali is broken walls, heaps of rubble and charred remains of household 
goods which are not worthy for sale even in the recycling market. 


Relief Material in Chartoda Kabrastan Camp 


Identity cards, which deemed 670 families eligible for relief and rehabilitation, 
were distributed, but 75 more families had still not received such cards. The camp’s 
organisers provided rice, dal, oil, flour, sugar and milk powder to 1100 people from 
supplies distributed by the Collector’s office. 


According to the organisers, the additional Rs.5 per person (this amount was 
raised to Rs. 7 per person after April 30, 2002) had not been received until May 6, 
2002. However, the version of the Collector’s office claims that until May 8, 2002, 
Rs.70, 000 had been disbursed. 


Relief material including t-shirts, /ungis, clothes for women and children as 
well as medicines, fluorine tablets and sanitary towels came from Citizen’s 
Initiative. In the initial period, doctors from Mother’s Hospital, located close to the 
campsite and run by the Xavier’s Social Service Society, attended the relief camp. 
Medical care was later taken over by Dr. Rashid Ahmed, himself a refugee from 
the violence and former resident of Pannalal ni Chaali. 


Another organisation, Baal Muskan, provided educational and recreational 
material for children. A daily education programme was started from 9.00 a.m. to 
1.00 p.m. and 4.00 p.m. to 6.00 p.m. to try and keep the traumatised children 


occupied with a routine. The teachers were young women and girls staying in the 
relief camp. 
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Basic Amenities in Chartoda Kabrastan Camp 


Attempts were made to overcome a shortage of water in the camp by setting 
up a 5000-litre water tank and 10 tanks of 200-litres. The Ahmedabad Municipal 
Corporation supplied the larger tank, and the camp’s organisers arranged for the 
10 smaller tanks. The city’s fire brigade department, also enrolled for relief work, 
supplied water on a daily basis. The bore well at the mosque in the graveyard 
provided additional water. Tablets were used to purify the water. 


Cooking was organised by mobilising the skills of the residents of the camp. 
The women helped with making chapatis and cleaning the grains. Large tents 
pitched in the vicinity of the Masjid and the Kabrastan served as spaces for rest 
during the day and night. Spaces were demarcated for people to keep their bundled 
belongings. Some of the families had started making paper bags to keep themselves 
busy. Some enterprising persons had set up small stalls selling tea, cigarettes and 
a few daily necessities. 


The people used makeshift bathrooms and toilets in the camps along with 
those in the Masjid. Some also used facilities offered by nearby homes for bathing 
and washing clothes. 


Compensation Received by Residents of Chartoda Kabrastan Camp 


Before the rampage, Idobibi Bashiraai Ghanchi lived in Pannalal ni Chaali. 
Her two-room kitchen was home to Idobibi and her five daughters. Idobibi’s husband 
died young and she had sewn clothes to earn a living. Four of her daughters are 
married. One daughter along with her husband and son stayed with Idobibi because 
the family felt the presence of a male family member at home provided them with 
some security. Idobibi lost everything she had worked so hard to buy: a fan, a 
television set, cupboards, the jewellery for her daughter’s wedding, utensils, buckets, 
beds, blankets, clothes and her only means of livelihood, the sewing machine. The 
house of pucca walls and a tin roof was completely broken. Despite losing so much, 
Idobibi received only Rs. 4,900 from the government. 


In Shabbir Hussein’s former home, traces remained of the burnt portions of 
his stainless steel cupboard, which contained clothes and some jewellery. In a corner 
stood a charred stove and other burnt household items. The total value of these 
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items would be at least Rs.5,000, if not more. But this former resident of Pannalal 
ni Chaali was given a mere Rs. 700 as compensation for damage to household 


goods. 


In the nearby Niranjan ni Chaali, Sirajbhai Razakbhai Ghanchi’s 10 by 15 
feet room was totally burned and looted, rendering him devoid of all his possessions. 
He was awarded a paltry Rs. 500 in cash for damage to household goods. He 
received nothing for the damage to his property. Sirajbhai returned the Rs. 500 to 
the Collector’s office. Similarly, Nawab Khan Mehboob Khan, whose home was 
completely burnt, was given Rs. 500 when his loss is estimated at Rs. 1.5 lakhs by 
the family. Khan returned the compensation. 


Only about 25% of the families of Bara Sancha ni Chaali and Pannalal ni 
Chaali received the ghar vakhari (compensation for household goods) of Rs. 1250. 
Unfair and unjust compensation has added to the sense of betrayal and humiliation 
that people feel towards the State. People remain disappointed and dissatisfied 
with the damage assessment and a thorough reassessment of the damage by an 
independent and qualified authority is imperative. A comprehensive survey of the 
loss and damage to livelihood and property had not yet begun at the time of the 
study team’s visit to the camp. 


The surviving relatives of Jenab Bi, who could not escape and was burnt to 
death by the mob, did not receive any compensation. Five youths were killed in the 
firing from the Police Lines (Abdul Hamid Gulam Rasool of Bara Sancha ni Chaali: 
Mohammed Ishaq Mohammad Aziz of Pannalal ni Chaali; Shahanawaz Nasirbhai, 
Munnabhai Bharatwale and Mujib Ahmad of Chartoda Kabrastan) but post-mortem 
reports stated that the deaths were due to stabbing. Their families received Rs. 
40,000 and Rs. 60,000 in bonds as compensation. The families have no proof that 
they can retain the bonds, and they find it of no use to be compensated in bonds. 


Twenty other youths were picked up from the camp in a police combing- 
operation but they were not charge-sheeted and were still in custody when our 


oe ' . 
team visited. The camp’s organisers feel that legal assistance is crucial to secure 
justice in such cases. 


the issue of the closure of the camps was raised by the camp’s organisers 
along with other groups in a case filed in the Gujarat High Court. A subsequent 
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court order had extended the date for the closure of camps to June 30, 2002. 


The people of all the chaalis who were staying in Chartoda Kabrastan wanted 
to return to their own homes. People we interviewed strongly felt that army 
personnel would have to be stationed in close proximity to the chaalis to bring a 
sense of security to the devastated residents. Some residents said they wanted 
army protection and not rations. People also felt that the procedure of awarding 
compensation should be completed before they left the camps. Some felt that in 
the absence of fair relief and rehabilitation from the State, avenues for private 
donations should be opened up. Many demanded a re-survey by an independent 
authority to estimate the compensation they are owed. 


2.2.4. Profile: Relief Camps for Hindus and Former 
Communities 


In Ahmedabad city and in other parts of Gujarat, camps were also started for 
Hindu families affected by the violence. The number of such camps was significantly 
smaller than the number of camps set up for Muslim families. In the violence in 
the state following the Godhra killings, mostly Muslims were attacked, with stray 
instances of retaliatory violence against Hindus. The study team visited four camps 
in Ahmedabad in which Hindu families were staying. One was the Kankaria camp. 
Several prominent politicians had visited this camp. Three other camps we visited 
were in Rajpur, Gomtipur. 


The Kankaria camp, located in the Kankaria Municipal School No. 7/8, was 
started on March 1, 2002. It started with about 700 people but some returned to 
live with neighbours and the camp housed 517 people when we visited. The local 
corporator, Meesa Behn Jha, helped start this camp. 


The people in the camp were mainly Adivasi, Waghari, Vasphada, Dalit and 
Marwari and there was one Christian family. Most of them are daily wagers who 
weave baskets. Before coming to the camp they lived in Shah Alam toll naka, 
Bhilwas and Vadivas chaalis, which are about two kilometres from the camp. 


The study team visited Vadivas chaalz, located behind a row of shops on the 
main road. Beyond a wall behind the chaali is a multi-storey building occupied by 
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Muslim middle class families. People of Vadivas say that between February 28 
and March 3, 2002, petrol bombs and bottles were thrown at the approximately 
134 houses in Vadivas chaali from this building. The damage was evident in about 
50 houses: the roofs and plaster had come off, some of the walls had cracks. 
Household items had caught fire and were burnt. For example, Shanta Behn 
Vasphode, who makes baskets for a living, said her utensils had been destroyed. 
Her home’s windows and roof were broken and there was a crack in the wall. She 
had received Rs. 1250 as ghar vakhari. 


About 400 people were staying in the Rajpur No. 7/8 Municipal School 
(Gomtipur) Camp No. 79. This camp was started on April 26, 2002, because there 
were too many people in another nearby camp. However, in stark contrast to the 
crowded camps in Muslim-majority areas, when the study team visited the Rajpur 
Sada camp at around 11a.m, only about 10 women who did the cooking were in the 
camp, along with the assistant to the camp in-charge. They said all the others had 
gone to their homes nearby because it had been relatively quiet for the last few 
days and that they would return for lunch. We were told that most of the women 
and children spend nights at relatives’ houses. 


The camp in-charge was reportedly the husband of the chairperson of the 
Municipal Corporation, Sumanbehn Wadia. The people in the camp had come from 
Gajanand ni Chaali, Suleman ni Chaali, Shastrinagar, Khadawali ni Chaali, Varani 
ni Chaali, Gajara Colony and Sukhramnagar slum quarters. Most of them were 
manual labourers, working at construction sites or pulling handcarts. 


Two more camps in Rajpur had been set up in neighbouring chaalis. Camp 
No. 68/65 was next to Jethibhai ni Chaali, in an old mill’s compound. The other, 
Mansureeni Khadawali ni Chaali Camp, was in the chaali just across the lane. 
Alongside Mansureeni Khadawali ni Chaali is Nagpur Vora ni Chaali, a Muslim- 
majority chaali. Both communites have lived together in amity in this area in the past. 


Camp No. 68/65 was started on April 24, 2002. About 1100 people were staying 
in the camp. Most had come from Jethibhai ni Chaali, some from Meghaninagar. 
The Bhimrao Charitable Trust in Meghaninagar ran the camp. The Trust also 
runs a hospital and it gets funds from the Department of Social Justice in Delhi. 
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Several families continued to stay in Jethibhai ni Chaali, the place was not 
abandoned. The mill compound looked as if it was being used more as a meeting 
place and a venue for a bal mandir than as a refuge for people sheltering from 
violence and destruction. Most of the residents of Jethibhai ni Chaali are daily 
wage workers, some work as rag-pickers. 


People from Jethibhai ni Chaali said that on April 21, 2002, stones were thrown 
from the Muslim-occupied Nagpur Vora ni Chaali across the lane. Then petrol 
bombs were thrown, and this, they said, was followed by firing in which one person 
was hit by a bullet. Four houses on the main road were burnt and 10-12 houses 
were looted. According to Premji Bhai, who lives in Jethibhai ni Chaali, about 20- 
25 people were injured. 


Another camp, also run by the Bhimrao Charitable Trust, was started on April 
24, 2002 in the Mansureeni Khadawali ni Chaali, located opposite the mill. One 
end of the chaali, the part that is away from the Muslim chaali, was being called 
the camp. This indicated that the trouble in the chaali was not so serious as to 
force people to leave their homes. The camp in-charge, Lavji Parmar, said that 10 
houses on the edge of the chaali next to the Muslim chaali had been damaged. The 
study team saw some of these damaged houses and also the damaged Muslim 
houses on the edge of the Nagpur Vora ni Chaali. 


Since the onset of violence most of the people staying in these camps had not 
been able to work because of the tense situation in Ahmedabad. For example, a 
vendor from Vadivas whom we spoke to said she had not been selling vegetables 
for three months. Even if people were not targeted and attacked, the daily wager 


in the city, whether Muslim or Hindu, had to suffer a loss of income during and 


after the days of violence. 


The Rajpur camps were scheduled to shut down two days after our visit. People 


in the Kankaria camp had asked for a CRPF point near their chaalt. The government aa 


had agreed and arrangements to set up the post were being made. Most people 
planned to return home soon after our visit, which indicated they felt it was safe to 
return. Some of the camps for Hindus were almost empty when we visited, indicating 
the greater sense of security and confidence amongst Hindus in camps to be able to 
go out, move about the city and resume their regular lives. This was in contrast 


\ 


\ 
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with the feeling amongst Muslims affected by violence: when we spoke to them 


most were still too insecure to go back home. 


Our visit to the Hindu camps and the communities indicated that Muslims in 
the city had faced much more severe and extensive loss of property. Even in Vadivas, 
where the damage tc Hindu houses was evident, it did not compare with the 
complete destruction in the Muslim chaalis. For anyone who suffers a loss, the 
experience is traumatic. However, the scale of differences between the losses 
amongst members of the two communities in Gujarat is widely incomparable. 


Promises of CRPF posts (such as for the people in Kankaria camp), visits by 
prominent politicians and camps started with the help of local corporators also 
highlight the differences in the official response to the people from the two 
communities who were affected by the violence. 


Any violation of human rights, to whatever extent, needs to be addressed and 
adequate remedies need to be provided to people from all communities. The losses 
of Hindu affected by the violence, especially daily wagers in Ahmedabad, who have 
few resources, must be compensated. Rehabilitation of Hindu families in a Hindu- 
dominated city and state where Hindus were targets of stray and not systematic 
violence is relatively easier and the process is already well underway as indicated 
by the return of Hindu families to their homes. 


2.2.5. Juhapura Relief Camps 


The largest Muslim settlement in Gujarat, Juhapura was rocked by the 
country’s worst religious violence in a decade. Juhapura is not an old colony. After 
the Sabarmati river flooded in 1976 some communities from low-lying areas close 
to the river were resettled in Sankalit Nagar in the south-eastern part of the city. 
The resettled community was mixed: about 60% Muslims and 40% Hindus. A 
majority were migrants from Uttar Pradesh and Bihar. In the 1980s, Muslim 
builders came to this area and catered to middle and low-income families. During 
this time, numerous Muslim families from the inner city also moved to this 
settlement on the periphery of the city. After the 1992 riots Hindu families gradually) 
moved out of the settlement and it became predominantly Muslim. The are 
transformed and now the settlement of Juhapura encompasses three 
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gram panchayats and doesn’t fall within the municipal limits of Ahmedabad. 


The area does not have piped water supply and the people depend on 
groundwater. Septic tanks serve as the only Sewage system in the area. The health 
facilities are minimal and shabby. The area has only limited access to public 
transport. Juhapura is quite literally cut off from the rest of the city. 


Next to Juhapura is a scruffy patch of land where not even a cow is allowed to 
stray. On the other side of this land is Vejalpur, an upscale and exclusively Hindu 
town. Hindus living in Vejalpur call Juhapura “mini-Pakistan” and refer to their 
own town as “Hindustan”. “We're afraid of crossing this land and don’t even let our 
cows wander onto the other side in case the Muslims attack them,” Vejalpur resident 
Prahlad Solanki said. Muslims in Juhapura scoff at the idea that a cow would 
come to harm if it strayed their way. “It’s ridiculous to believe we would do anything 
like that. If they think so, it’s because their minds have been poisoned by Hindu 
hard-liners,” Shamim Khan Pathan said. 


The distrust is so deep that during the violent weeks young men armed with 
sticks, swords and unlicensed guns sat up all night in both districts, ready to repel 
any attack. “We’re not taking chances. Losing sleep is worth it if we can protect our 
ives,” Solanki said. The animosity led to each side shooting at the other and hurling 
1ome-made bombs, forcing authorities to clamp a curfew on both communities for 
most of two months. More than 15 people, Muslims and Hindus, were killed in 
slashes in the area. In an atmosphere of tension and insecurity, Juhapura residents 
1ad blocked entries to the labyrinth of lanes crowded with shanty huts, using burnt- 
yut hulks of trucks and vans. “What else can we do? Muslims have been burned, 
1acked and stabbed to death. By blocking the entries we keep track of who is 
oming and going,” Juhapura resident Iqbal Kansara said. 


Relief workers say more than 6,000 people have sought refuge in recent months 
n Juhapura, which is now viewed as a kind of safe haven by Muslims. Such growing 
‘ettoisation could deepen the divide between Hindus and Muslims. “But it’s tough 
0 convince the people in camps to go home. They’re devastated by what’s happened,” 
aid a senior government official whom we spoke to in May. Residents from both 
ides said co-existence would be difficult after the bloodletting the state had 
ritnessed. Muslims in Juhapura were determined to assert their rights. “If they 
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think by killing some Muslims they can drive us all from here, they're wrong: I 
one Muslim is killed, there will be 10 more born to fight them,” Shamim said. 


There were seven relief camps in Juhapura sheltering about 8000 people: 


Name of the Camp 
Sankalit Nagar Municipal School 
Rang Avdhut 
Suhail Park Pe ie os 
Khedal Mansurai 
Silver Flats 
Al Rehmani 


All the people staying in the camps in Juhapura were Muslims. These camp 
were started between March 1-3, 2002, at the initiative of the local Muslin 
population. Most of the people in the camps came from other violence-affecte 
areas in Ahmedabad and from surrounding urban and rural areas. The camp 
were located in municipal schools, in vacant apartments and on vacant land. 


2.2.5.1. Camp: Rang Avdhut 


A total of 400 people were staying in this camp. When the camp was establishe 
on March 1, 2002, there were 550 people but some later rented rooms in Juhapur 
or moved in with relatives. A majority of the people in this camp came from Ghanct 
ni Chaali on Naroda Road, from other urban areas such as Baroda, and rur: 
settlements such as Kalol, Rakhiyal and Idgah. 


J Twenty-two people from five families staying in Rang Avdhut camp came cor 
from Baroda. One of them, Ruksana Bano Fateh Ahmed Sheikh, lived in Santos 
Wadi, a large colony with only 11 houses occupied by Muslims. Ruksana says th: 
neighbouring Hindu families had protected the Muslim families during earli 
bouts of violence but on this occasion the Hindu families were afraid and they ak: 
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left their homes. The mob came in two waves: the first time on Friday night, 
February 28, 2002, shouting slogans, when they burst acid bottles and went away. 
They came again on Saturday morning and started burning and looting. Ruksana 
lived in a three-floor pucca house. Her family had invested Rs.3 lakhs to construct 
this house two years ago when her father-in-law retired from his job with the 
railways. The family had all basic amenities in their house including water on tap 
and toilets, besides luxuries such as a television, refrigerator, sofa, and double 
bed. The family owned a number of shops selling electrical fittings, bangles and 
autorickshaw repair services. Her eyes filled with tears, Ruksana said that all 
this, everything, is now gone. When the mob was approaching their house the 
family fled and in the commotion, Ruksana and the others in the family were 
separated from her husband, brother-in-law and son, who could be found only after 
five fearful days. Ruksana ate food for the first time in those five days only after 
seeing her husband and son. The family went to a relief camp in Baroda where 
their names were not registered. They were forced to move on to Tarsali village 
where a local Hindu family gave them shelter. During daytime they would hide in 
the fields and after nightfall they would go to this family’s house to sleep. Later, 
when Ruksana and her family tried to go back to their former home, they were 
warned by neighbours to stay away because returning was risky. 


Q) Gori Bibi, who was staying in the Rang Avdhut relief camp, was a resident of 
Ghanchi ni Chaali in Naroda Patia. Gori Bibi’s house was among the 28 houses in 
this chaali that were burnt. On March 27, 2002, she recounted, around 10 a.m., an 
approximately 500-strong mob paraded the streets of their colony alongside an 
ambulance which was supposedly carrying the bodies of the people killed on the 
Sabarmati Express. After a while, they started pelting stones and burning the 
Sana Bakery. Two cars parked on the road were also burned and then the mob 
moved on to a garage and the mosque. 


Ghanchi ni Chaali consists of about 114 houses, of which 30 belonged to 
Muslims. Their Hindu neighbours protected them that day. At night they left their 
homes in a truck to go to their relatives’ houses in Juhapura in the hope that the 
violence would soon subside and they would be able to return home. However, the 
violence continued and they had to shift to the Rang Avdhut camp. 
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OQ Inthesamechaali, Nasim Bibi lived in a 150 square-feet one- room tenement, 
which had a toilet, bathroom and kitchen. The walls were pucca, made of brick and 
cement and the roof was made of tin. Nasim Bibi is a widow; she has one daughter 
Shaheen, and a son, Anwar. She stitched clothes to earn some money and her son 
worked as a helper in a garage. After the violence started both had not been able 
to work and earn anything. 


QSisters-in-law Ayesha and Ruksana, both 24 and from the Khanjada Darwaja 
area of Jamalpura, became mothers during the carnage. The baby born during the 
violence is Ayesha’s second child. Her husband is an autorickshaw driver. She 
says that on Friday, February 28, 2002, right after the afternoon namaz, they 
heard loud noises and slogans. Stones were thrown at their homes. Realising the 
danger the family helped Ayesha and Ruksana escape from the rear door along 
with their father-in-law. They fled to another sister-in-law’s home in Anjum Colony 
in Juhapura. Ayesha, then eight months pregnant, went through severe physical 
and mental turmoil before delivering a baby boy on March 27, 2002. Many other 
pregnant Muslim women had to reportedly take shelter in middle and upper middle 
class Muslim homes because staying in camps was not possible for them and they 
did not feel safe even in hospitals. 


Relief Material and Basic Amenities in Rang Avdhut Camp 


The owner of a tract of land gave space for starting the camp. The camp had 
an adequate number of tents, which had been provided by the Aga Khan Foundation. 
Interactions with NGO personnel working in the area indicated that the relief 
material was inadequate. Many of the camps in Juhapura had not been recognised 
by the government and therefore they did not get any rations and relief supplies. 
The amount of Rs. 5 per head per day for basic materials was also not given 
regularly. Water was supplied from bore wells and the toilets were makeshift. The 
camp received help from the government only 13 days after it was established. 


2.2.5.2. Silver Jagruti Camp, Juhapura 


This camp was located inside a high-rise building owned by a local builder, 
Aneesbhai Desai, who gave the flats to the relief committee. The camp housed 175 
families and a total of approximately 750 people. The residents of the camp had 
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come from Naroda Patia in Ahmedabad and villages such as Vadagaon, Vastral 
and Talod. 


UL) Abeida, who was working as a teacher in the camp for the Baal Muskaan 
organisation, was a resident of Darzi ni Chaali at Naroda Patia. Along with her 
mother, father, two sisters and one brother, she came to the camp on March 3, 
2002. The family had a two-room house with a toilet, a bathroom, kitchen, and a 
small balcony. The house was pucca, the walls as well as the roof were made of 
RCC. The family estimates the value of the structure at Rs. 2 lakhs. They also 
owned items such as a refrigerator, a television and a VCR. Abeida said when her 
family began to hear of incidents of violence all across the city after February 27, 
2002, they resolved that the girls of the family would consume poison if they 
encountered the mobs. When they sensed the danger coming closer, the women 
fled first, the men came later. 


Later, when Abeida’s family members went back to their house, they found it 
broken and looted. Abeida’s father is an autorickshaw driver and her brother worked 
in a shop owned by a Hindu. When we met her in May, it was still not safe enough 
for the father to restart work and the brother has been told by his employer not to 
come back. Abeida and her mother stitched clothes but that too had stopped. The 
entire family had no source of income and depended on the relief provided at the 
camp. Abeida said they all felt too frightened to go back to their devastated home. 
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Gulbarga Housing Society 


This middle and upper middle income housing society in Naroda Patia was : 
heavily affected by the violence. The colony of two-floor bungalows was one of the 
last of its kind in the city where Muslims families stayed next to Hindus. The 


bungalows are off the main road, behind a row of shops, with a narrow access lane : 
into the colony. : 


The Hindu families living in Gulbarg fled while 19 Muslims houses were burnt 
and 42 persons, including former MP Ehsan Jafri, were killed here on February 28, 
2002. Jafri reportedly made hundreds of telephone calls, including many to the 
police, seeking help, according to a newspaper report (See Endnote). For over six 
hours, residents of Gulbarg Society battled with the mob. Many made several frantic 
telephone calls to the police for help that didn’t come. 


After the unrestrained violence, all that could be seen in Gulbarg Society were 
the burning embers of houses, charred bodies, lanes littered with stones and shells 
of vehicles. Thirteen bodies were still lying there, according to the newspaper report, 
in the afternoon of March 1, 24-hours after the mob set the houses afire. The 
newspaper report speaks of Mohammed Shafir Khan, a resident of Gulbarg Society, 
who lost his house and 10 family members all in the one af 


ternoon. He managed to 
escape and hide under some mattresses in a shed from where ‘he could see his 
family being set ablaze. | o) a 


The people who mana 
and they probably stayed 
attack. 


ged to escape from here had not moved to relief camps 
with relatives or in rented houses in the weeks after the 
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2.3. Sabarkantha 


Sabarkantha district is located in the north-east of Gujarat. According to the 
2001 census (provisional figures), 4.31% or over 2 million of Gujarat’s 48 million 
plus (4.83 crore) population lives in this district. As many as 89.11% of the people 
of Sabarkantha live in rural areas where they are predominantly agricultural and 
land-based workers. The Muslims are mainly merchants, traders and small grocery 
and other shop-owners. Some own tempos and trucks or work as drivers. There are 
1386 villages in Sabarkantha, and most had 10-15 Muslim families, while in a few 
villages the proportion was reversed. 


Violence spread viciously and rapidly through this district soon after the 
burning of the train bogeys at Godhra on February 27, 2002. In Himmatnagar, the 
district capital, shops, restaurants and automobile showrooms were burnt. Modassa 
taluka witnessed some of the worst atrocities where Muslims fleeing in autos and 
tempos were attacked and killed. Some people from neighbouring Mehsana district 
where people were burnt alive in their homes in Sardarpur District, took shelter in 
relief camps in Sabarkantha. From the evening of February 27 itself, people from 
the district and from other areas started arriving at the hastily set up relief camps. 


A total of 16 camps were set up in Sabarkantha for Muslims affected by the 
violence. The study team visited three camps — Himmatnagar, Vadali and Idar— 
and spoke to the persons in-charge of the camps and to some of the people staying 
there. The team also visited three villages where the people lived before coming to 
the camps. 


2.3.1. Panpur Raahat Camp, Himmatnagar 


The camp was started on March 7, 2002, on land owned by the Rohma Welfare 
Society of the Muslim community. A hospital is being constructed on this land by 
the Society. The camp sheltered 1802 people, of which more than 400 were children. 
Camp organisers had to send trucks and vehicles to the villages to rescue trapped 
Muslim families who were hiding to save their lives. 
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The Former Community: Hadmatiya village, Rupal village and 


Himmatnagar town 


In Hadmatiya village in Prantij block, Usmanmiya’s, Subamiya’s and 
Radhanmiya’s (see cases) now broken houses face the chowk or the centre of the 
village, where the Navratri temple stands. Behind these houses are other Muslim 
households. Most of them were locked. About 10 men were trying to clean the 
rubble when we visited. 


Rupal is a large village in Pedmala block. Sultanbhai Mansur’s old aunt, who 
still lives there, pointed out his house during our visit. The house used to be ground 
plus two floors. The top floor is now charred. Sultanbhai’s aunt told our team that 
a Muslim person ran a flour mill in the village but after he fled, a Hindu person 
has started running it. 


Most of the Muslim-owned establishments in Himmatnagar town were 
destroyed, including a Hero Honda showroom and a Muslim-run restaurant. Only 
two restaurants owned by Muslims (one in partnership with a Hindu) were spared 
and it is said that the owners had to pay Rs. 2. lakhs to save their businesses. 


Damaged houses in Himmatnagar town 
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In Himmatnagar district, not considered a sensitive area in the past, such 
violence against Muslims was unleashed for the first time since independence. In 
the 18 villages in this taluka where Muslims are in a majority, the Hindu families 
in the villages were not attacked. However, in Muslim-minority villages, the 
Muslims felt the Hindu villagers don’t want them to return. 


About 10 government primary school teachers from Himmatnagar, posted in 
other areas, told us they felt insecure to go to work. Shamim, who lives in 
Himmatnagar, had been teaching for over two years in Padara in Khedbrahma. 
Her uncle’s shop in that village was burnt and she was scared to go to work. Shobra, 
who also lives in Himmatnagar, worked in Androkha, Vijaynagar, where two men 
were burnt alive. The school principal told her it was not safe for her to return to 
work. Mustakimam, an assistant teacher in Chandap said the people of Gada, a 
nearby village, told the Chandap villagers that she should not be allowed to teach 
there. Anwar Mansur, a primary school teacher from Agiyol, said that even a 
senior district police office had admitted it is not safe for Muslim teachers to go to 
schools in Khedbrahma and Dhansura. He said in some places it was written on 
the blackboards that Muslim teachers were not allowed in these schools. 


According to the teachers, the atmosphere was tense even before the Godhra 
incident. Each teacher had to give “donations” to the Bajrang Dal of about Rs.500 
a year. Offensive slogans had been written on the walls six months ago, slogans 
like: “Is desh mein rehana hoga, to Jai Sree Ram kahena hoga”, “Talwar niklegi 
bhyanse, Hindu rashtra banega shan se”; “Samajh le beta Pakistan, tera baap hai 
Hindustan” and so on. Travelling long distances to work in such an atmosphere 
has created a lot of insecurity amongst the Muslim teachers. 


Relief Material in Panpur Raahat Camp 


Rations from the government started arriving here as late as 15 days after the 
camp was started. Besides the six food items, residents of the camp got Rs. 5 per 
day per person for other items such as wood, tea and vegetables. The people had 
not heard that in the camps in Ahmedabad the amount had been raised to Rs. 7. 


Basic Amenities in Panpur Raahat Camp 


People in the camp initially sheltered under a shamiana. About two weeks 
before our visit, an NGO gave the camp some tents left over from earthquake 
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Panpur Raahat Camp 


relief work. Each tent sheltered two families. A dining area was in the front of th 
camp and an anganwadi and prayer area were at the back. Water was supplie 
from a bore well. Disha, a voluntary organisation, had provided each family wit 
a bathing kit and a utensils kit. 


The anganwadi for children below six years was run under the ICDS schem« 
The government paid the teachers and gave the children a mid-day meal. For olde 
children, there was another school. At the time of our visit in May, the camp 
organisers had ensured that children in Class 10 gave their board exams. Dish: 
the voluntary organisation, had provided textbooks to the children to study for th 


exams and the camp’s organisers had asked teachers to take extra sessions befor 
the exams to coach the children. 


The Rohma Welfare Trust, which ran this camp, had obtained land for th 
survivors, including four orphans, of the 20 families burnt alive in Sardarpur, i 
Mehsana district. These remaining family members did not want to go back, : 
the Trust gave them land donated by a Muslim businessman in Santnagar villag 
in Himmatnagar district. The Trust is building 20 two-room house 
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on 50 by 20 feet plots for the surviving family members. 


Compensation Received by Residents of Panpur Raahat Camp 


O) Jija, from Dishasan village in Himmatnagar district, came to the camp on 
March 22, 2002. Jija was cooking the evening meal when a mob of about 400 Kutchi 
Patels arrived in her village. She had two two-room houses, constructed about five 
years ago at a cost of Rs 3 lakhs. Jija also had a tractor, a truck and a chakki. She 
worked as an agricultural labourer and also ran the chakki, which she had bought 
for Rs 40,000. The mob burned her water motor and electricity metre. When Jija 
went to check her house a week before we met her, she saw that the doors, windows 
and roof had been broken. Jija has received Rs. 1250 as ghar vakhari (compensation 
for household goods). She did not know if her losses had been recorded by a survey. 
Jija felt insecure about returning to her village. She said many villagers were 
present when she went back but no one spoke to her. 


U) In Rupal village in Pedmala block, the eight Muslim homes were attacked 
over three days. Sultanbhai Mansur is a secondary school teacher and his son 
Abdul Ghafur is a civil engineer. They say that on February 28, 2002, at about 
9:30 p.m., a gang of 200-300 people attacked and demolished the dargah, the 
madarsa, and looted and destroyed one shop. The Muslim families left their homes 
and went into hiding. On the night of March 1, about 1500 people from the 
neighbouring village, led by the Patel zamindar, damaged one more shop. On March 
2, they looted and burned two Muslim houses. Sultanbhai’s family of 12 people hid 
n the fields and in the houses of the Dalits and Rajputs, who did not participate in 
he violence. After a few days a truck was sent to the village by the camp’s organisers 
0 rescue the Muslim families. 


J Not only was Sultanbhai’s shop destroyed on the first night of violence in 
tupal, his house was also looted. He had a two-floor house with doors and windows 
f sal wood. All his furniture, the television, jewellery, and about Rs. 50,000 in 
ash, were looted. A scooter was damaged and the tiles of the house were broken. 
ultanbhai’s family recognised the people who attacked them, but in the FIR they 
1entioned only a gang and did not give any names. 


The family received Rs. 10,000 as compensation for the damage to the house. 
ultanbhai felt the amount was grossly inadequate and he petitioned the talathi 
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through the camp’s organisers that the total loss of goods and damage to his house 
amounted to Rs. 5.75 lakhs. Sultanbhai did not know when a survey assessed his 
loss. Residents had requested that two representatives of the people be allowed to 


be present during the survey. 


Sultanbhai wanted go back to his village because he owns 10-15 acres of land 
but said he would return only when the other villagers said it was safe. When 
Sultanbhai’s family went back once to see the house no villager spoke to them. 
This made the family particularly unhappy because they had been living in the 
village for generations. Sultanbhai believed that only a handful of influential 
persons in the village were perpetuating the problem about their return. Sultanbhai 
was going to his school even from the camp. The district Congress president runs 
the school. 


Q Badrunissa Memon’s shop, near the mosque in Bhiloda village, was attacked 
on February 28 and she, along with her family, came to the camp on March 3. 
Land for the 40 by 40 feet shop was rented from a Hindu family and Badrunissa’s 
family had built the shop 14 years ago at a cost of Rs. 85,000. The shop, in which 
the family also kept a sewing machine, a bed and some chairs, was completely 
looted and broken. When we spoke to her, Badrunissa’s family has not yet got 
anything from the government. When she went to see the shop, Badrunissa was 
shooed away. The landowners had already given the space to someone else, who 
was running a shop there. Badrunissa had not gone to see her house and said she 
would not go back to live in the same village. 


LJ There were 20 Muslim houses in Rabia Behn’s village, Raigad. On February 
28, 2002, a mob looted a shop owned by a Bohra family in the village. Two smal 
Muslim-owned factories were razed to the ground and a temple was erected on the 
spot. Rabia Behn’s family used to rent two shops and three houses, two of whick 
were occupied by her brothers. Her house was broken. The refrigerator, furniture 
utensils and clothes were taken away. The plough was broken. The shops wer: 
taken over by someone else. Rabia Behn received only Rs. 1250 from the governmen 
as compensation for the lost household goods. When the family re-visited the village 
nobody spoke to them. Some of the villagers told Rabia Behn’s brother that th 
family must not say their shop was looted. Instead, they should say they too 
away their own goods for safekeeping and had therefore not suffered any losses. 
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LU) Usmanmiya Pirumiya Sindhi, of Hadmatiya village in Prantij block, said 
that on March 2, 2002, around 8 p.m. a mob of about 2000 people from nearby 
villages, with saffron headbands and blackened faces, came into the villages 
shouting “Maaro, kapo” (“Kill, Slash”). Frightened Muslim families ran to the fields 
two kilometres away. They stayed near a pond and some Rajputs helped them by 
organising food for about 300 people. On March 12, 2002, Usmanmiya’s house and 
grocery shop were burned and completely destroyed. He went to the Panpur Raahat 


camp along with a few people. Others, including his brother Subamiya, went to 
the Hallol camp. 


About 18 houses of the 50 Muslim households in the village were looted and 
burned. Other houses were looted but not burned. Brass utensils, television sets 
and other items were taken away. Most of the Muslims in the village are farmers; 
a few are agricultural labourers. Subamiya’s crops have been destroyed. His plough 
and other farm implements were looted and stolen. His poultry was killed and 
eaten. The family’s water motor was broken. Usmanmiya and Subamiya are two of 
four brothers who have a total of 70 bighas of land. 


Homes of Subamiya (left) and Usmanmiya (right) in Hadmatiya village. 
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Usmanmiya could not be present during the subsequent loss-assessment surve 
due to the still-prevailing tension in the village. He received Rs. 45,000 for hi 
house, Rs. 2150 as ghar vakhari and Rs. 6000 for the grocery shop of 15 by 10 feet 
His own estimate for his house and household goods was Rs. 2.5 lakhs and R 
30,000 for the shop. Usmanmiya managed to get the government assessment forr 
from the taluka office on which the survey team had assessed his house to b 
worth Rs. 1.5 lakhs. 


Subamiya stayed in the Hallol camp for ten days and then returned to hi 
village, repaired his house and started living there again. He said he returned s 
soon to look after the animals and his fields. He said that he and his wife are olc 
so even if they are killed it is alright, but his family’s children would remain i 
relief camps. Subamiya said the other villagers no longer talked to him. Th 
atmosphere in the village had changed. Before the violence villagers celebrate 
festivals together and everyone attended weddings in the village. The Muslir 
families helped the Hindus move the Navaratri temple from the old village to th 
present location, in front of Usmanmiya’s and Subamiya’s house. 


Usmanmiya had stayed back in the Panpur Raahat camp. His house, next t 
his brother’s, was completely destroyed. The walls were cracked and crumbling. : 
rose painted on the broken wall in front of the house was still visible. Usmanmiy 
went to the village during the day to clean his house and tend to the fields an 
returned to the relief camp in the evenings. He said he would return to live in thi 
village but his children and grandchildren would move to predominantly Muslim 
populated areas. Eventually, Usmanmiya plans to sell his land and also move to 
Muslim-majority area. He could not sell and move soon because the house woul 
fetch less than half the actual price now. 


\) Radhanmiya Punimiya’s house is next to Usmanmiya’s. He has two son: 
each of whom had a two-room house, with a common courtyard in front and 

kitchen for each house at the back. The walls were made of plastered mud. Th 
entrance had a blue grill. Except the grill everything was burned and destroyec 
But Radhanmiya and his wife stayed on to look after their animals. Their childre 


went to the relief camps. Radhanmiya received Rs.30,000 for each house and R 
5,000 for his shop. 
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2.3.2. Idar: Madina Masjid and New Madeena Relief 
Camps 


Initially, there were four camps in Idar: Madina Masjid, New Madina, Mansuri 
madarsa and a camp in the school building. When our team visited in May, only 
the first two camps remained. From 2249 people staying in the four camps the 
number had come down to 853 by May. Of these, 400 were staying in the basement 
hall of the mosque. Of the people who left, about 470 moved in with relatives. 


As many as 81 villages in this area were affected by the violence. In some 
villages, such as Mutheethi, all 70 Muslim-occupied houses were burned. On March 
1, 2002, the camp’s organisers and Hajibhai, camp in-charge, sent a truck to collect 
people from wherever they were hiding and requested others to help in rescuing 
the terrified villagers. 


The Former Community: Idar Town and Chandap Village 


Idar is a communally sensitive town. There was tension and trouble here on 
July 14, 1999, during the Jagannath rath yatra and 16 shops were burned. This 
time 72 shops were looted and burned by using gas cylinders. The Muslims estimate 
the total loss at Rs. 5.5 crores. In Laxmipur, a postman on his rounds was stabbed 
at the bus stand at 10:30 in the morning on February 28, 2002. A passenger who 
got off the bus to buy a newspaper was also killed. 


Many of the Muslims here felt that the government was not interested in 
taking action against the people who had attacked them and who continued to 
harass them or would not allow them to return to their villages. In Laxmipur, 
mobsters arrested under Section 302 (murder) of the Indian Penal Code were soon 
released on bail. In contrast, a Muslim restaurant-owner who used a revolver to 
save himself was detained for two months. A Hindu man who raped two Muslim 
girls near Dharoi dam was not arrested. In Muleti about 72 people mentioned in 
an FIR for burning and looting 15 shops applied for and were granted anticipatory 


bail. 


Chandap is a large village about 30 kilometres from Idar. Our team saw that 
the minar of the village mosque was broken, some houses near the mosque were 
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burnt and a charred jeep still stood in a bylane. Sattarbhai’s still-standing hous 
looked somewhat burnt from outside but from the inside it was totally charred 
When a neighbour gave us water, Hajibhai remarked that they may give us wate. 
but they do not want the Muslims to return. The neighbour responded that thi 
Muslim families should not have filed complaints against their neighbours. 


In most villages, the people were not present during the talathi's surveys. I 
most cases, they realised a survey had been done only after receiving thy 
compensation and had asked for a re-survey. Most people got Rs.1250 as gha 
vakhari. Some received only Rs. 1000-2 000 for extensive damage to their houses 
Haji Bhai wondered when and how people would be able to go back and re-settle 


Relief Material in Madina Masjid and New Madeena Relief Camps 


These camps began getting rations from the government from March 4, 2002 
The mamlatdar’s (block development officer’s) office paid the transport and labou 
costs to collect the rations. People in the camps got the six rationed food items an 
Rs. 5 per day per person for other items. 


State Chief Secretary Subba Rao had reportedly asked the Collector to giv 
tents for the camps. But the Deputy Collector said that in the absence of a writte: 
order he would have to cut the cost of the tents from the daily Rs. 5 allowance 
Hajibhai, the camp in-charge, asked the study team if it was true that the amoun 
for other food items had been raised to Rs. 7 per day. 


Children in the camps had given their final exams. Disha, a voluntar 
organisation, had provided books. An anganwadi was run from 8 a.m. to 11 a.m. i 
these camps under the ICDS scheme, for which four women had been appointec 
The children were being given mid-day meals. 


Compensation Received by Residents of Madina Masjid Relief Cam; 


J) When a bandh was declared on February 28, 2002, Mohammed Hani 
Ghulam Nabi, from Oda village, 16 kilometres from Idar, hid at a neighbour 
house. There are 10 Muslim households in the village. A mob came to the village ¢ 
about 10 in the morning, took out the oil from a truck and a tempo and startin 
burning Muslim houses. Hindu houses were not burned or looted. The mob woul 
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not allow the police to intervene and the Muslim families tried calling relatives for help. 


Ghulam Nabi has a family of five. He had a house, a grocery store and also a 
job at the mandali (private bank) which paid him Rs. 2,200 per month. Nabi’s 
house and shop were burned and looted. All household goods, including the 
refrigerator, were destroyed. Nothing was left in the devastated house. Nabi received 
Rs. 1250 as ghar vakhari (compensation for household goods). The talathi’s survey 
team estimated the loss of the shop at Rs 60,200 but Nabi received only Rs. 10,000. 


A number of people in Oda village owed money to Nabi. When Nabi visited the 
village on April 26, people were friendly and even offered him tea. On May 2, Nabi 
called the neighbour who had sheltered him to enquire if he could come to the 
village and collect the money. The neighbour advised against it; he said the situation 
was tense because the police had arrested the sarpanch. People in the village were 
Saying they did not want the Muslims to come back. They told Nabi’s neighbour 
that if he continued his friendship with a Muslim, he would be excommunicated. 
Nabi had hoped to return to the village, but he changed his mind. He felt safer in 
Idar and said he was willing to go to any safe place where he could get some land. 


UW) In Muleti village, where 70 Muslim families lived, the sarpanch held a meeting 
on March 1, 2002, and said there would be no violence in Muleti. But at 7:30 p.m. 
that day, a 500-strong mob, some of them wearing masks and carrying trishuls 
and swords, entered the village. A black vehicle drove up and its occupants gave 
the mob containers of some chemical and petrol. The mob looted and burned Muslim 
houses, a few the first day and more the next day. The arson continued until April 
28, 2002. 


Nasreen Khan, a resident of the village who went to the relief camp, said the 
sarpanch himself gave his vehicle to the mob and the adivasi leader (adivasis were 
part of the mob) was given money for his compliance. People who tried to help the 
Muslim families were threatened. When the camp’s in-charge sent a truck to Muleti, 
many of the Muslims left. 


Nasreen’s husband has three brothers, and the Khan families lived in four 
houses. The family owns about 3-5 acres of land. The walls of Nasreen’s house 
were blasted off. For the damage to their property, the family received 
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only Rs. 8,000 and Rs. 1250 as ghar vakhari when the estimated loss is closer to 
1.75 lakhs. 


The talathi conducted the first survey without informing the family. The Khans 
realised that a survey had been done only when the cheque arrived. A re-survey 
during which family members and engineers were present arrived at a more realistic 


amount of compensation. 


When Nasreen’s family went back to the village to look at their ruined houses 
and charred belongings, about 150 villagers led by the village Patels chased them 
out. According to Nasreen, they accused the Muslim families of wanting to return 
to their houses even after being compensated for the damage. The crowd also blamed 
the family for writing the names of villagers in the complaints made to the police. 
The family was told that Muslims would be allowed to live in the village only if 
they withdrew the complaints. Some days later, another Muslim house in the village 
was burned. 


L) In Vadiyaveer, a village of 400 houses, Zubeda Memom’s was the only Muslim 
house. The family had been living in the village for 35 years, but on February 28, 
2002, the Memoms left in a police car and came to Idar. The family had a grocery 
shop and a godown. Their house is in ruins and the family received Rs. 30,000 for 
it, Rs. 10,000 for the shop and Rs. 1,250 as ghar vakhari. The Memoms did not 
know when the survey was done and Zubeda said her family’s total material loss 
amounts to Rs. 7 lakhs. 


When Zubeda went to the village with her 18-year-old son to get his certificate 
from school, a 25-year-old youth in the village, who is with the Bajrang Dal, caught 
her son’s collar and hit him. The youth asked Zubeda why, after they had let her 
son run away alive once, had he come back to be killed now? Zubeda did not want 
her family to go back to live in the village; she hoped to stay on in Idar. 


In Bhiloda village, there are 500 Hindu houses and only 15 Muslim houses. 
Ayesha Behn from Kishangadh in Bhiloda, lived here with her two sons. On 
February 28, 2002, a mob of about 3000 people accompanied by some villagers 
carrying swords and chemicals in a white container attacked the Muslim houses. 
The Muslim families ran to hide; some could witness the arson from their hiding 
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places. The mob threw the chemicals on the walls, took a mashaal (burning stick) 


and set the houses afire. Ayesha Behn’s family hid in a Thakur’s house and reached 
the camp after three days. 


Most of the Muslim houses in the village were razed to the ground. The 
kabrastan (graveyard) wall was broken, graves were dug up. The mob threw twigs 
in the grave and set them on fire. Ayesha Behn owned a house, a grocery shop and 
a sewing machine. When she went to lodge an FIR, the police refused to accept her 
complaint. Her family received Rs. 9000 for the house and Rs. 1250 as ghar vakhari. 
Ayesha Behn was present for the first survey under police escort. 


Some Muslim families in the village had not received the ghar vakhari. The 
talathi said they should have collected the money in the first 15 days and that it 
was no longer possible to claim it. Others got Rs. 9000 for their houses; some, like 
Ayesha Behn’s uncle, got Rs. 20,000 for his house. During a re-survey in Bhiloda, 
the families who suffered losses were present. 


Bhiloda had not witnessed such tension and violence in the past. Muslim 
workers often contributed to work at the temple and Muslim families gave money 
for the Navratri festivals. After the violence, Ayesha Behn said, no one talked to 
them in the village. The mamlatdar of Bhiloda district had been trying to hold 
meetings and call back the Muslims but people were not interested. Ayesha Behn 
felt insecure and hoped to get a house in a Muslim-majority area. 


J Only one Muslim family lived in Gujarwaha village amid 300 Hindu 
households. The Muslim family, living in the village for 30 years, ran to hide in the 
fields when the mob came. Zubeida Razak Memom and her five family members 
had one house and two shops, one of which was pucca. Zubeida’s daughter was to 
be married soon. The house was burned. After the first survey the family received 
Rs. 31,000 and only Rs. 1750 more after the second survey. Zubeida’s family 
2»stimated their loss at Rs. 3 lakhs. 


Zubeida had filed a FIR against the villagers who burned her house. In turn, 
he villagers filed a complaint against her: they alleged that she has poisoned the 
illage well. The villagers threatened more trouble if she went back. Zubeida 


ylanned to stay on in Idar. 
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QO Sattar Bhai was a Chandap gram panchayat member. During the communal 
violence of 1992, after incidents of stone-throwing in the village, both communities 
got together and managed to maintain peace. This time, at least a third of the 
village’s 14 Muslim houses were burned. The village mosque was also broken. 
When the Muslims families left, they hid in the village of Jaharapura. They 
recognised the people who attacked their village and lodged an FIR against them. 


Sattar Bhai had a 100 square-feet two-room kitchen house, with two shops in 
front, a ration shop and a machinery spare parts shop. He had spent Rs. 2,30,000 
two years ago to build the house. He said he lost goods worth at least Rs. 2 lakhs 
but received only Rs. 27,000 from the government. Sattar Bhai was unsure about 
his future plans. He said he might continue his business in the village but keep his 
family in a Muslim-majority area. 


2.3.3. Vadali: Jamia Islamia Imdadullum Relief 
Camp 


The camp, started on February 28, 2002, and registered on March 3, was 
situated on the ground of the former Veena cinema house. It was run by Amanullah 
Khan, leader of the Muslim community in Vadali. Chaggan Patel, a close associate 
of Khan, owns the cinema house and ground and he has come under a lot of pressure 
for giving the land for a relief camp for Muslims. 


Initially, 2500-3000 people from Khedbrahma came to this camp. When we 
visited in May, 1127 people were staying here; those who could afford to had left 
and rented places in Himmatnagar, Idar or Vadali. In the camp, the women and 
children slept inside the old cinema house; the men slept under the shamiana 


outside. People here were getting Rs. 5 per head per day instead of the revised rate 
of Rs. 7. 


In Vadali, 37 shops and four houses were burned, not by huge mobs, but by 
gangs of 15-20 people. Khan said that when people were arrested, they were given 
bail within 24-hours, and welcomed back as heroes in the villages. On the other 
hand, people in the camp were wary of going back to the villages. Some had been 


threatened with death if they returned. In Bhiloda village, a man who went back 
to rebuild his damaged house was killed 
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Some of the 41 houses occupied by Muslim families in Kadiyadra, four 
kilometres from Vadali, were burnt, some were intact. The people whose houses 
were intact went back and began living there in April. Some Hindu villagers told 
them to ask the families whose houses were burnt to take back the names mentioned 
in FIRs. They had begun ostracising the Muslims who went back. No one was 
allowed to sell them milk, they were not given telephone connections. The villagers 
told Amanullah Khan they wanted to return to the camp. If this was the condition 
of families who still had houses, Khan wondered where the people whose houses 
had been destroyed would move after the camps closed. 


Khan was trying to procure land locally with the help of NGOs and give people 
30 by 15 feet plots. These would be given on a deposit of Rs. 25,000 on which people 
could initially make a one-room kitchen house for Rs. 65,000 and expand it later if 
and when they had more money. Khan felt that the government should provide 
land for the people to resettle and rehabilitate elsewhere. 


Compensation Received by Residents of Jamia Islamia Imdadullum 
(Vadali) Relief Camp 


“J Najmulnissa Qadri of Khedbrahma village had a house above the dargah 
and she looked after the dargah. Her husband Abdul Razak is disabled. During 
the days of violence, a gang of about 100-150 persons stoned the dargah and then 
set it afire. The police came because Amanullah Khan, who wields some influence 
in the area, telephoned them. Muslim villagers were kept for safety in the police 
station for one hour, then in the panchayat office. 


Najmulnissa used to stitch clothes on her sewing machine. She lost about Rs. 
50,000 worth of household iteras. She had not received the Rs 1250 as ghar vakhari. 
Najmulnissa had gone back to the village twice: once 20 days after coming to the 
samp and once for the survey. Some of her neighbours were friendly when she 
risited but others cursed her and threw stones at her. Najymulnissa had named 
some of her neighbours in the police complaint as the people who looted her house. 


No one was arrested. 


J There are 10 Muslim houses behind the college in Khedbrahma. In the past, 
‘illagers would sit together to talk and resolve any minor incidents in the village. 
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But from the night of February 27, 2002, a mob carrying trishuls and swords began 
pelting stones at the Muslim houses. Halima Behn and her family, who have 
lived in this village for 25 years, had to hide in a neighbour’s house, the only 
neighbour willing to help in the whole basti. This neighbour was later threatened 
with death. Halima Behn went to the police station but the police refused to shelter 
her and others. They relented only when Amanullah Khan called, and then let the 
Muslim families wait inside the police station from 7 a.m. to 11 p.m. Halima Behn 
recognised some of the attackers and filed a complaint against them. 


Halima Behn’s family of six, including three daughters and one son, had two 
houses and a shop. The attackers entered one of the houses, looted it and then 
threw a burning tyre inside. Halima Behn received Rs. 1250 as ghar vakhari and 
Rs. 5500 as other compensation. She was present during the survey. A re-survey 
had not been done by May. When the first survey team went to the village, the 
neighbours told them that if possible dig and carry away the land of the Muslims 
but we do not want any of them in our village. 


() In a chaali of mostly Hindu trader families, Muslims occupied only two 
tenements. Zamina Begum was born in this chaali near Brahmaji Chowk in 
Khedbrahma. The chaali had never witnessed violence in the past. 


But on February 28, 2002, a mob of 500 came in the morning, when Zamina 
was washing clothes. The family ran up the stairs to hide. The mob broke into the 
family’s shop and house. When they set the shop on fire, Zamina’s family ran out 
but the mob chased them, shouting that they would kill them. The family managed 
to escape to a Thakur neighbour’s house. He hid them until 3 p.m. and then asked 
them to leave. The police took them to the police station. The family was later 
isolated: no neighbour would talk to them. Zamina said they don’t want to go back 
and would prefer to live in Himmatnagar or Vadali .Zamina’s family estimated 
their loss at Rs. 4 lakhs. All household items such as brass utensils and the television 


set were burned. The family got a cheque for Rs. 48,000 for the house, Rs. 1250 as 
ghar vakhari and nothing for the shop. 


) Amine Behn, an agricultural labourer, said that in the year 2000 boys from 
eacmnipur came and broke the mosque in Khedbrahma. The SRP was stationed ir 
the village for 15 days. On the morning of February 28, the body of a boy killed ir 
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the Godhra incident was taken in a procession by 5000 people from different 
neighbouring villages. When the people reached the chowk they started shouting 
that all Muslims should be cut and burnt. They had come well equipped to destroy 
and burn. Amina Behn’s family ran and hid in a nearby forest with help from 
some Thakurs and adivasis. They stayed in the forest for five days, eating mostly 
leaves. With them was a 20-day old baby. Then someone telephoned Javadia village 
and asked for a car. The family spent the next night in Adath village and then 
came to the relief camp. 


Amina Behn’s family owned two houses, some land and two oxen. For the 
pucca house she got Rs. 10,000 and Rs. 8000 for the kucha house. After the stabbing 
and killing of Salman Bhai Ati Bhai at the Khedbrahma bus stand, Amina Behn 
was too scared to return to her village. She did not go back even for the survey and 
had decided that she would not go back to live there again. 


UJ There were 15 Muslim families in Laxmipura village. When the mob arrived, 
Noori Behn’s family was inside their houses. They started running with the mob 
chasing them and throwing stones at them, a few of which hit them. The family 
hid in the forest. The mob burned 7-8 of the Muslim-occupied houses. 


Noori Behn’s extended family had three houses, two were pucca and one was 
kucha. The family ran a flour mill and also sold oil. Noori Behn has got Rs. 1250 as 
ghar vakhari, Rs.10, 000 for the pucca house, Rs 6000 for the kucha house and 
only Rs. 2000 more after a re-survey. 


Noori Behn had gone back twice to the village since coming to the camp. The 
first time, when she went to check on the animals, everyone greeted her. She had 
not made any complaints to the police until then. When the family went back a 
second time they were surrounded and threatened to be burnt alive. By then, they 
had lodged a police complaint and had named people. The police came to rescue 
them. The family was too scared even to go back for the survey. 


2.4. Impact of the Violence on Children 


Housing creates roots that entail security. The home is one stable point in a 
shild’s life where she/he can return, where she/he may find love and peace. Home 
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represents to a child a place for affection, a place to eat, play and sleep, ar 
environment that ideally provides opportunities to grow and develop. 


The alienation of entire communities from their homes in rural and urbar 
areas, their overnight destitution due to the destruction of their homes, livestock 
land, property and means of livelihood, has shaken the foundations of family; 
security and left deep impressions on children. The brutality witnessed by the 
children had made them fearful and distrustful. 


2.4.1. Imprints of Fear 


Children in the camps in Sabarkantha discussed and were aware of the lates! 
news of violence: how many more killed, which mosque destroyed. Children whx 
spoke to the study team in a relief camp in Ahmedabad said that of all the violent 
sights, one of the most frightening was the recurring, riotous mob, with thousands 
of people carrying swords and shouting slogans such as, “Miyabhai ne maro (Kil 
the Muslim)”, “Miyabhai bahar niklo (Muslims come out)” and “Jala do (Burr 
them).” Some of the children described the mob as “an army of rakshasas”. Other: 
said it was “an army of men and boys in orange chaddis, carrying trishuls anc 
swords and wearing bands on their heads”. 


When people fled in fear and panic to escape the mob’s attacks, familie: 
dispersed. In the process many children were separated from their parents, i 
some instances for several days. These children, individually or at times in group: 
of two or three, sometimes hid in water tanks or empty drums and containers 
Some climbed rooftops and from their hiding places saw their homes being lootec 
and destroyed, their family and friends being hounded, abused and even killed 


“We held on to each other as still as we could and prayed,” one child said, “Wi 
came out after the mobs had gone.” 


Many children spoke of being forced to move out of their communities t 
safer neighbourhoods in terms of near-death experiences. Some escaped b 
mingling in the procession of the mob and then slipping out. Many children wh: 
were huddled into vehicles with their families and rushed to safer places saic 
“The mobs had put barricades on the roads and would throw petrol bombs an 
stones to stop the vehicle. We did not know if we would make it.” 


. Climbing ove 
walls as high as 14 feet, hiding in water tanks, 


lying alone in fields for day 
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before they could be rescued, have left indelible imprints of fear on the minds of 
many children of Gujarat. 


When trouble broke out in Janata N agar, near CTM Naroda, Imran’s parents 
and brother went out to check. In no time, thousands of men and young boys had 
spread all over the area. “The police began to fire tear gas and everyone started 
running away,” Imran, who we met at the Rang Avdhut camp in Ahmedabad, said. 
“The smoke came into the chaali and I knew I had to run. The tear gas was burning 
my eyes, but I quickly locked my house and dropped the key at the entrance. What 
if my parents came back, how would they enter?” 


Imran ran in the direction of Pathanbhai’s truck. “His son Sarfraj is my school 
friend. Pathanbhai was brave, and drove us through all the burning fires and 
rescued so many families.” Imran stayed with Sarfraj’s family at their aunt’s place 
for two days. Then he was put into another truck after which a military car dropped 
him to another point. He managed to go to a relative’s house and on the fifth day 
was brought to the relief camp. “All this while I was too scared to think about 
where my family would be,” Imran said, “I could not sleep. The girls from other 
families would cry. I just kept quiet. Now I am with my parents. I know I have lost 
everything. I had a television, video game, and cycle. But I found my parents. 
Thank God.” 


2.4.2. Perceptions about the Police 


Children are shocked that the police supported the mobs and allowed them to 
unleash such terror. “They protected them while we had to protect ourselves,” 
Rehana, 15, from Vatva, said. Rehana escaped with her family to a construction 
site. From there she could see the mobs moving right behind the police. “The military 
brought us to Juhapura. I will never ever trust the police again,” she said. Children 
from Gomtipur said that the police and SRP supported the mobs. “They fired at 
the Muslims while the mobs entered our chaalis and homes,” one child said, “Our 
chaalis turned into battlefields.” 


2.4.3. Feelings about Neighbours 


Many children felt the greatest sense of betrayal when they identified their 
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neighbours in the mobs. The uncles and brothers in whose homes they had 
watched TV had suddenly become their enemies. However, there were also 
several stories of appreciation and gratitude for Hindu neighbours who provided 
shelter in homes and fields and risked their own lives to smuggle Muslims out 
in their vehicles to safer neighbourhoods. “I am alive because Dilipbhai and 
Kamleshbhai dropped us to Gandhi Ashram in their Tata Sumo,” a child from 
Naroda Patia said. Saddam Hussein Lohar, 9, who lived with his family in 
Mehsana before coming to a relief camp in Sabarkantha said a mob came with 
swords to attack them but a neighbour saved them. 


2.4.4. Reluctance to Return 


The children we spoke to the Rang Avdhut camp were unequivocal about their 
unwillingness to return to their former homes. Farukh Miyan Shiekh, 15, did not 
want to return to his chaaii in Naroda Patia. Even his father was born in this 
chaali, but, Farukh said, “We were 25 Muslim families in that chaali. I saw the 
burning of the mosque, the Sana Bakery and a garage. I never want to go back to 
Naroda Patia. I even saw them burn my aunt’s neighbour. They killed him. I can 
still see the flames.” Many children said, “Our parents will decide what is safe. I 


think Juhapura is safe.” Uncertainty surrounded the question of where they will 
settle. 


When the adults talked about moving out of the camps the children felt scared. 
Many asked the teachers of the Baal Muskaan education programme in the camps, 
“Where will we go now, will we be safe?” Rahiza, a teacher at the Rang Avdhut 
camp said her parents had rented a flat in Juhapura for two months at Rs. 1000 
per month. However, due to the seemingly endless violence, the landlords had 
returned their deposit. Rahiza was not sure where her family would live after 
leaving the camp. But she knew that going back to Naroda Patia was impossible. 


Children from Gomtipur said if the army is posted in their communities they 
could perhaps go back. “But everything is in ruins, it will have to be rebuilt,” 


Mohammed Piroj, 11, and Tabbasum, 7, said. The children felt that the army would 
bring some security. 


Anjuman, 9, who was at a relief camp in Sabarkantha, said she missed her 
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school and her teacher, but was afraid to go back home. Habib Ruhar, 13, also at a 
camp in Sabarkantha, acutely missed his home and playing with his friends but 
said he did not mind being in the camp because his family was together and safe 
there. Saddam Hussein Lohar hoped to go back to his village in Sabarkantha district 
when the school reopened after the summer vacations because, he said, it was 
after all his village and his house. Wasim Kumar Anwar Mansuri, from Vadagam, 
Dhansura, also wanted to go back because his family has land in the village. Where 
will we go without the land, he asked. 


2.4.5. Effects on Health 


Thousands of families including children were living in congested, unhygienic 
conditions in the camps. A lack of nutritious food for the children and inadequate 
protection from the heat and then the rain made many children ill. Colds, coughs, 
fever, diarrhoea, dysentery, heat stroke, jaundice and gastro-enteritis were common 
complaints. During the hot weeks the children had to suffer itches, rashes and 
boils besides the menace of mosquitoes. 


The emotional trauma also resulted in sleep disorders. Many children said 
that in the initial period they could not sleep at all. “I was afraid to close my eyes, 
now I wake up feeling afraid,” Iqbal of Naroda Patia said. 


2.4.6. Issues of Identity 


The impact of living like refugees in camps in subhuman conditions for months 
together increased the feeling of discrimination experienced by children at a time 
when most Hindu families they knew were safe in their homes. “We feel like 
outsiders, like people who are not wanted,” one child said. The carnage impacted 
the children’s sense of self-worth and created immense confusion in their minds 
about their identity: Are we insiders or outsiders, Indians or Pakistanis, citizens 
or criminals? Commonly used terms such as “We” and “They”, “Us” and “Them” 
indicated the sharp divide between communities. 


2.4.7. Struggling with Studies 


The Baal Muskaan programme initiated by Save the Children (UK) along 
vith Citizen’s Initiative and implemented in co-operation with the Integrated Child 
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Development Scheme (ICDS) offered a space in the camps to creatively occupy 
the children through non-formal education classes. It gave the children an 
opportunity to express their fears and emotions through drawing, play and 
discussion. The programme was run by student youth selected from the camps. 
Nilofer, of Naroda Patia, a teacher in the Rang Avdhut camp said that at first 
children kept fighting and pushing but after a while they appeared to be more 
settled. 


The classes ensured that children remained in touch with their studies 
and had some opportunity for organised recreation. The programme provided 
some of the enormous psychological support needed by the children in the camps, 
which may help them reintegrate into schools. 


Zeenat, a Class VIII student from Naroda Patia, like all other children in 
the Rang Avdhut camp, could not give her exams because of the riots. Zeenat 
said her favourite subject is Gujrati but her greatest worry was whether she 
would be promoted and able to attend school again. 


Rahiza, a Class IX student who was teaching a class at the camp, echoed a 
similar worry. “I could not give my exams. I wonder if they will promote me. |] 
want to study and go back to school,” she said. But Rahiza was optimistic in an 
otherwise dismal atmosphere. “I always wanted to teach and Allah gave me this 


opportunity,” she said, “I know I will complete my education and be a teacher one 
day.” 


Several children in the camps in Ahmedabad said that their teachers were 
fond of them and did not treat them differently from the children from Hindu 
families. They were unable to understand how suddenly so much hatred had beer 
unleashed against them. The children were worried if things would be the same at 


school for them. “Will our friends talk to us like before and our teachers love us 
like before?” they asked. 


Young girls wondered if they would be sent back to school by their parents 
Who would guarantee their safety? For most, the question of access to educatio1 
depended on where they would resettle. Many questioned whether there would b 
enough money for their education. “I don’t even have a home today,” one girl said 
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Amina, 10, who came from Iproda to a camp in Sabarkantha, said she missed 


1er house but not her school and her teacher, who often hit her. The teacher, Amina 
aid, refused to teach the Muslim children and would ask them to go and play 
ind then only teach the Hindu children. 


2.4.8. What Children Missed the Most 


“I miss my cycle the most. I had bought it with my wages so that I would go to 
work on it”: Farukh Miyan Shiekh, 15 years. 


Amjad also missed his cycle and television. Yunus missed his tape-recorder. 
They asked, “Will we be able to buy these things again? They robbed everything 
we had.” 


Rukssar said she missed her little cousin N ajaan who has moved to Mumbai: 


“Will I see him again?” 


For Tabbasum, age 7, the most precious possession her family lost was their 
bed. For her, it was far more important than losing the TV, jewellery and steel 
cupboard. 


Habib Munnabhai Ruhar, 13, said he acutely missed his school, house and 
friends in Naroda. He especially missed playing kabbadi with his friends. 


Anjuman, 9, from Prantij, who came to a relief camp in Sabarkantha with her 
family in a police vehicle, said she missed her house and playing with all her 
friends. She also missed her teacher Ramesh. 


Wasim Kumar Anwar Mansuri, from Vadagam, Dhansura, missed his friend 
Ishwar a lot. 


The complex psychological impact of the traumatic events on children will 


ke long to ascertain and understand. However, it is clear that numerous principles 
id rights guaranteed by the United Nation Convention on the Rights of the Child 
RC] (1989) and ratified by India in 1992, have been violated for those children 
10 experienced the horrifying carnage in Gujarat. (See Apendix A). 


5. Impact of the Violence on Women 


When the home and community become battlegrounds, women especially 
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Not only is the security provided by 


experience physical and sexual violence. 
e continued loss of the home assumes 


the home brutally snatched away, but also th 
a different dimension for women, many of who, before the carnage, had to spend 
much of their time within the home. The violence left them without the space 
they were habituated to and forced them to stay in the open with their children 
in conditions that were vastly different from those at home. 


Throughout the carnage in Gujarat, women were specifically targeted by the 
brutal mobs. This report does not record their specific experiences, especially o 
the unprecedented sexual abuse, since another report (‘The Survivors Speak’: Se« 
Endnote) has written about this issue. That and other reports have recordec 
numerous horrifying instances when women and girls were stripped, raped 
mutilated, and then killed, often in front of their children and families. 


At times, to reach the sanctuary of the relief camps, women in rural areas hac 
to hide in forests and fields for days. Some were with their children, some wome1 
were pregnant. According to the aforementioned report, cultural conformity becam 
(and may continue to be) a means of survival. Many rural Muslim women, th 
report says, had to wear “Hindu” attire—saris and bindis—to be able to escape t 
safety. 


This team met pregnant women who had delivered and were sheltered i 
middle income Muslim homes of Juhapura because the conditions in the relie¢ 
camps were dangerous for their own and their infant’s survival. Most of thes 
women had chosen to deliver in private nursing homes out of fear for their life an 
of being discriminated against in public hospitals. 


Women spoke of the hardships and struggles they had undergone to buil 
their homes. Many spoke of saving money from their regular home expens 
budgets for months together to buy vessels, a gas stove, a refrigerator or iten 
such as a sewing machine that would help them supplement the family incom 
They were pained by the fact that they were not able to fulfil the basic nee 
and demands of their children while living in the relief camps. It is appare1 
that the hardships faced by women due to the delays in the housing rehabilitatic 
process are going to be far greater than those faced by men. 


With the entire community threatened, the aforementioned report, “T! 
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Survivors Speak’, says that women in particular are paying the price: with their 
freedom and mobility. “Mothers fear for the safety of daughters. Husbands fear 
for wives. And the first response to fear is the imposition of restrictions. As 


Muslim communities ghettoise, there is a danger of further ghettoisation of 
women within the home,” the report notes. 


In such a scenario, the education of girls, already on a low scale, becomes 
even less of a priority. The girls staying in camps who we spoke to often said 
they were worried about whether they would be allowed to go back to school 
after such a shattering experience. 


Women were scared to return to the homes and communities that no longer 
epresented security for them. Attempts to go back to check the condition of their 
1omes were often met with hostility from neighbours. The uncertainty of shelter, 
»f where they will live in future, has added to the acute feeling of fear and insecurity 
umongst many women of Gujarat. 


Analysis 
What the Findings Reveal 


In this section the findings of the study team are analysed in terms of the 
various violations of the right to adequate housing by the state and centra 
governments. This section examines the response of the State in terms of the 
protection and the effectiveness of relief, compensation and rehabilitation measures 


3.1. State’s failure to stop the violence 


The right to live in peace, security, and dignity and protection from force 
eviction are the main elements of the right to adequate housing. What happene 
in Gujarat is a violation of this right. The sustained carnage has exposed th 
State’s abject failure to protect the rights of Muslims. The findings of the stud 
team make it apparent that not only did the State fail to stop the violence an 
protect people fleeing the attacks, it also failed to provide adequate relief to th 
victims. The State has also failed in recognising the need for articulating a jus 


equitable and comprehensive rehabilitation package for the affected families an 
communities. 


According to the government of Gujarat’s figures, 1,04,318 people had soug!t 
refuge in at least 100 relief camps by April 28, 2002, exactly two months after th 
violence started. Although the government has not released information abot 
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the number of Muslims and Hindus in the camps, reports in the media and other 


fact-finding reports have clearly demonstrated that the primary target of the 
carnage which followed the Godhra killings has been Muslims. 


Women, men and children from the Muslim community were killed by mobs 
in the cities and villages of Gujarat. Women and girls were brutally raped before 
being killed. Many people had to flee home to save their lives and take refuge in 
Muslim-majority areas. Many fled, even though their houses were not attacked, 
because of the atmosphere of acute insecurity and tension. Muslim houses and 
commercial establishments were systematically targeted, looted, damaged and 
ourned. Muslim places of worship were also targeted and destroyed. Houses and 


shops were blasted with gas cylinders or similar equipment which has left nothing 
yut charred ruins. 


The State abdicated its duty of protecting the lives, homes and livelihood of 
yeople. Leaders of the Muslim community had to gather forces to rescue and protect 
hose who were attacked in the carnage. In most cases, people had to depend on 
heir own resources and on help from members of their own community, from 
ympathetic villagers and NGOs, to reach safer areas. In many places in 
\hmedabad, fleeing Muslim families had to make their own arrangements such 
iS organising trucks to reach Muslim-majority areas, perceived to be more safe 
nd secure. 


Muslim community leaders sent trucks and other vehicles to different villages 
a Idar, Himmatnagar and Vadali in Sabarkantha district, to rescue people who 
vere hiding from the murderous mobs. By and large, the police did not protect 
eople who were in danger. In some cases influential Muslim leader of the area 
equested them to keep the fleeing people at the police station till they found ways 
) rescue them. 


In Gujarat, due to State inaction, people were not stopped from openly and 
ystematically, even during curfew hours, burning, looting and killing. In fact, the 
tate has been accused not of inability but of deliberate inaction, especially in the 
rst few days of the violence, at least until March 2, 2002. 


The Fundamental Right to Protection of Life and Liberty as guaranteed under 
rticle 21 of the Constitution of India has been violated. India has also violated its 
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commitment under the UN Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural Right: 
(ICESCR) which spells out the State’s obligation to guarantee the right to housing 
as the right to live in peace, security and dignity'. Forced evictions occurring due 
to forcible removable of people against their will is also incompatible with the 
provisions of the ICESCR’. India has also violated its commitments under th« 
International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights’ by not preventing unlawfu 
attacks on the privacy and home of the Muslims of Gujarat. The UN Guiding 
Principles on Internal Displacement require the State to protect the property o 
people who have been forced or obliged to leave their homes due to generalisec 
violence or violations of human rights. Everyone has to be protected, from pillags 
or indiscriminate attack or other acts of violence’. 


3.2. State’s Failure to Provide Adequate Relief 


The State’s response in providing relief to the affected families and communitie 
has been grossly inadequate as was evident during our visit to the camps i 
Ahmedabad and Sabarkantha. The State failed in its response to provide adequat 
relief on all counts — the establishment of camps, provision of relief material an 
shelter in the camps, the provision of basic amenities like water and sanitatio 
and services like health and education, and ensuring safe and secure livin 
conditions within the relief camps. The living conditions in the relief camps wer 
inhuman and a clear violation of the right to adequate housing. The State als 
failed to provide information about the relief packages to the affected familie: 
thus violating their right to information. 


3.2.1. Establishment of Camps 


Most of the camps in Gujarat were not established by the State but came up : 
the behest of local individuals or communities. The camps were largely set up i 
Muslim-majority areas, both in Ahmedabad and Sabarkantha. In most cases tt 
land was provided by the community or welfare organisations of the area. Many 


the camps were located on lands which would not normally be occupied, such : 
kabrastans. 
1 General Comment 4 on Article 11. 


2 General Comment 4 & 7 of the Committee on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights 
3 Article 17(1) ICCPR. 


4 Principle 21. 
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Many of the camps run by local communities had not even been recognised by 
he State. The discrepancy in the number of camps quoted by the state government 
and by local NGOs appears to be a strategy adopted by the state government to 
lownplay the extent of the destruction and the numbers of the affected families in 
sujarat. According to information given to the study team by NGOs working in 
he Ahmedabad camps, the number of camps on May 16, 2002, was 70, whereas 


he government claimed’ there were only 50. Other fact-finding teams® in Gujarat 
1ave observed similar discrepancies. 


3.2.2. Shelter and Basic Amenities 


Shelters in the camps were inadequate: usually either shamianas or tarpaulins 
vhich in almost all cases were given by local individuals. Such rudimentary shelters 
vere inadequate when compared to the large number of people living in the camps. 
n the scorching heat, when the study team visited the camps, most of the people 
vere sitting out in the open due to the lack of shelter. In some camps the organisers 
.ad obtained tents through NGOs. Some camps were housed in buildings (Madarss, 
mpty flats), usually provided by the community. The government had not provided 
iny shelter in the camps that the team visited. In a report on ‘Relief and 
kehabilitation of Riot-affected Persons’, the state government claimed to “have 
rected 1,26,862 sq. ft. of additional shade / shamianas / pandals and..... 45 tents 
vere also erected.” These figures, however, do not indicate the geographical areas 
r relief camps covered and are not verifiable. The onset of the monsoon in June 
lso did not elicit any initiative from the state government to erect shelters in the 
amps. 


Basic amenities like water and toilets were also inadequate. Camps that were 
ot recognised by the state government had to depend on local help and initiative. 
Vater was provided mostly by tankers, even in camps_ recognised by the 
overnment. People in the camps complained about the quantity and quality of 
ne water and had to use chlorine tablets for purification. The provision of toilet 
sats was also inadequate. The ratio of people dependent on a seat was many 
mes more than any recognised standard for the provision of toilet facilities. The 


a RRR er eee ee eeereneme es 
In a report dated 26/4/02 ae 
See PUDR report ‘Maro! Kaapo! Baalo! State, Society and Communalism in Gujarat’, pg 40. 
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toilets had no facilities essential for effective and clean functioning such as water 


electricity and dustbins. 


The government provided food rations’ amounting to 500 gm of cereal and 5( 
gm each of pulses, edible oil, sugar and milk per person. Besides the rations thi 
government also gave Rs. 7 per person per day for other food items. This amoun 
was increased from the original Rs. 5 but in many of the rural camps we visited th 
change had not been effected. The supplies were irregular and fell short of thi 
required amount due to the discrepancies in the number of residents. 


Minimal health and education facilities were provided by the state governmen 
in the relief camps. NGOs compensated by providing additional health care service: 
and in some areas local doctors and nursing homes pitched in. The government’ 
ICDS programme ostensibly covered health care for children. 


The government also did not start any income generation programmes in th 
relief camps to help people earn a living and to facilitate their recovery and retur1 
to normalcy. 


3.3. State’s Compensation Packages 


In compensating the affected families for loss of life and for the damage t 
their houses and livelihood: 


e The process of assessment of the damage did not follow any well-define 
parameters and did not include the people. 


e The process of disbursal of funds was also random. 


The money given by the government of Gujarat to the people and familie 
targeted by the carnage as compensation for loss of life, disappearance, destructio: 
of homes and commercial establishments and loss of household goods is an e» 
gratia payment, and not compensation for their immense losses. One of the mos 
striking features of the attack was the destruction and looting of houses. Propert 
and commercial establishments were torched and demolished. The same wa 
observed in urban and rural settlements irrespective of economic class. 


7 For the entire relief package see Annexure B. 
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Damage to Houses and Household Goods 


In most homes in the city and villages which we visited nothing was left of 
household goods. Everything : clothes, utensils, television sets, refrigerators, items 
saved for weddings and cash, were looted or burnt. The ex-gratia amount for loss 
of household goods is clearly meagre when compared with the scale of loss. Even 
government officials have admitted that the amount is inadequate®. After the 
earthquake in Gujarat, people could retrieve some of their goods. During the 
carnage everything was burnt or looted. The compensation is nowhere close to 
adequate. 


The ex-gratia payment for the damage to houses varies from Rs. 5000 to Rs. 
50,000 °. The compensation is derived on the basis of a survey conducted by the 
local revenue officer and an engineer. In Ahmedabad, although most of the people 
we met said their family members were present for the survey of their houses, 
they did not know how the damage was calculated or assessed. In Sabarkantha, 
people were not even present for the surveys and only realised a survey had taken 
place because they got a cheque. 


The parameters for the survey were not standardised. For example, some 
teams were including loss of electric wiring as part of house damage whereas others 
were not. In Ahmedabad people filled property damage assessment forms in which 
they were required to give their own assessment of the damage and loss along 
with the assessment of the survey team. However, in most cases the survey team 
from the Collector’s office filled the form and the affected families did not know the 
details or accuracy of the assessment . 


At the Bakarshah Roza camp in Ahmedabad we observed that women were 
filling the form because the men had gone to check their houses. The women were 
finding it difficult to assess the cost of lost goods like water meters and flour mills 
and the liaison officers were writing out their own estimates. 


Most people do not understand on what basis the loss is estimated. Even in 


cases where houses have been totally destroyed, the maximum amount of Rs. 50,000 


8 Collector of Sabarkantha, Avinash Joshi. 
9 GRWNo RHL/232002/513/(5)/s-4, Dt. 20.3.2002. 
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is not being given. Usman Bhai from Hadmatiya village in Prantij showed the 
form he had taken from the taluka office which had assessed his property for Rs. 
1.50 lakhs, but he has been given only Rs. 45,000. In some cases people have 
received as little as Rs. 500 for extensive damage to their houses”. 


Such confusion raises the issue of transparency and the right to information, 
which the Supreme Court has stipulated as a fundamental right. The government 
is duty-bound to disclose information on these issues. 


Another survey has been demanded. In Sabarkantha, re-surveys have already 
taken place and have not yielded any significantly different results primarily 
because the process of assessment has remained the same with no well-defined 
parameters and a non-participatory methodology. S.M. Bukhari, former chairperson 
Cottage Industries and now Relief Coordinator, explained to the study team the 
procedure for resurvey. But this information had not been given to the affected 
families. Activists involved with earthquake relief and rehabilitation say that re- 
surveys for assessment loss are still on a year and a half later. The State should 
immediately institiute a mechanism for not only recording but also monitoring the 
assessment system. It must also commission an agency which would undertake 
the re-assessment in a transparent and participatory manner. 


The state government’s resolution of March 20, 2002, fixed the maximum 
amount for houses lost at Rs. 50,000. This by any standard is very low. A house 
in communities like Jalampuri ni Chaali and Choksi ni Chaali in Ahmedabad 
would cost not less than Rs. 1.5 lakhs for only the structure. In these communities 
families have recived cheques as low as Rs. 500 for houses that have been razed to 
the ground. In the post-earthquake package, the maximum was Rs. 90,000. Activists 
working on housing issues in the state point out that the amount allocated for 


construction of houses in poverty alleviation schemes such as the Indira Awas 
Yojna and the Sardar Awas Yojna is Rs 40,000. 


In May 2002 the Gujarat government issued a much-needed GR", declaring 
= people who had been living on encroached government property were also 
entitled to the ex-gratia package for damage to houses. But no provision was 


10 See Section 2 on Ahmedabad. 


11 See annexure on Government Resolutions. 
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made for the protection of tenants. Our team met tenants who were worried about 
their tenancy status, their loss of household goods and a place to live. Badrunissa 
Memon from Bhiloda said that her small cloth store was run on land rented from a 
Hindu family which has now given it to someone else. She had paid for its 
construction but will get nothing for the shop. The earthquake rehabilitation 


package provided assistance to the landlord on the condition that he would restore 
the tenant. 


The state government must adopt the standards given as guidelines for 
adequate compensation for gross human rights violations by international human 
rights law. The ex-gratia amounts fall short of these standards. The right to 
adequate housing as protected in Article 11(1) of the ICESCR™” is understood not 
to mean four walls but a place which is secure, has all the basic facilities and is 
accessible’. Any compensation must fulfil these requirements. Principle 29 of 
the Guiding Principles on Internal Displacement requires the government to provide 
compensation to the internally displaced when their property and possessions have 
been destroyed and cannot be recovered. More clear cut guidelines have been 
stated in Principle 23 of the Basic Principles and Guidelines on the Right to a 
Remedy and Reparation for Victims of Violations of International Human Rights 
and Humanitarian Law. It states that compensation should be provided for any 
economically assessable damage such as physical and mental harm, emotional 
stress, material loss, loss of earning, and cost of legal experts. Principle 15 also 
says that reparation should be proportional to the gravity of the violations and the 
harm suffered. 


3.4. State’s Response to Rehabilitation 


The government of Gujarat has taken hardly any steps for rehabilitating people 
affected by the carnage. It is apparent that there is no political will to create safe, 
secure conditions in the areas of origin to facilitate the return of affected families 
to their homes or for giving just and equitable rehabilitation. Besides ex-gratia 
amounts and loans, no official discussion has considered what will happen to the 


people after the camps close. 


12 “ to recognize the right of everyone to an adequate standard of living for himself and his family, including 
adequate food, clothing and housing, and to the continuous improvement of living conditions’. 


13 General Comment 4 of the Committee. 
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Based on our interaction with the affected families three broad categories of 


rehabilitation needs emerge: 


e Families that want to go back to their original homes and communities if 
provided adequate security. This is largely the case with families from Muslim- 
majority communities like Jalampuri ni Chaali and Pannalal ni Chaali. 


e Families that are unwilling to return to where they lived. This is largely the 
case where the violence was fierce and long-lasting, like Naroda Patiya in 
Ahmedabad, or where neighbours have told the families not to come back. 


e Families that have made arrangements whereby the elders of the families 
have either returned or commute daily to their original homes and businesses 
accepting that their lives are already over and have shifted the younger 
members to safer places. 

; 
Some people, willing to return, are not able to because of threats and warnings 

by villagers not to come back. Some have tried to go back but have encountered a 

highly hostile atmosphere. The hostility is greater in villages where the names of 

villagers leading or participating in the attacks were mentioned in police complaints. 

Mohammed Hanif from Oda, 16 kilometres from Idar, who was staying in the 

relief camp in Idar, said that after the sarpanch of his village was arrested for 

attacking Muslims, the other villagers decided that they did not want the Muslims 
back. Hanifs neighbour and friend was threatened with excommunication if he 
continued to stay in touch with him. 


Some people who initially lived in the camps but were scared to go back to 
their homes, are either living with relatives or renting houses or rooms nearby. 
For those reluctant to go back but without the resources to make alternative 
arrangements, community leaders are trying to organise funds to buy land and 
build houses for them. The survivors of the Mehsana massacres have been provided 
land in Santnagar village, 20 kilometres from Himmatnagar and houses are being 
built for them by community leaders in Himmatnagar. In Vadali, a local politician, 


Amanullah Khan, was trying to find enough land for the 1127 people still in the 
camp in May because most of them did not want to go back. 
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The study team is aware that a number of families have returned to their 
villages. And they have a right to go back home. But the government needs to be 
aware that a substantial number of Muslim families don’t want to return and that 
they also have a right to security and to reside wherever they desire. The money 
given as ex-gratia is not sufficient to enable them to relocate. Many people said 
they could not sell their property in the current atmosphere and relocate elsewhere 
because they would get only half the actual price. Rehabilitating people is the 
State’s responsibility and the State cannot force unwilling families to return to 
their original homes if they feel unsafe. Camps sheltering people who are unwilling 
to return or have nowhere to go need to be kept open until the government provides 
them with adequate housing. 


The people have had to rely on their own community for security and now 
don’t trust the State to provide any security. Therefore, they would like to live in 
areas where Muslims are in a majority. But the government seems to be wanting 
to send them back to their homes irrespective of their security. The Gujarat 
government needs to recognise its responsibility towards ensuring the safe return 
to their original homes for those who wish to go back and to provide alternative 
suitable housing sites to people who do not want to return to their original homes. 


Forcing people back to where they feel insecure is a violation of the right to 
adequate housing. One of the core elements of the right to housing as provided in 
the ICESCR is the right to live in peace and security. The Constitution of India 
guarantees the freedom to reside and settle anywhere in the country. The 
government of Gujarat is violating the fundamental rights of the people and its 
commitment under international law to protect the right to adequate housing, by 
forcing people to go back to their original homes when they do not want to go back. 
Not providing alternatives amounts to forcing people, left with no recourse, to go 


back. 


International law requires the State to provide restitution or alternative 
accommodation or land to those who have been internally displaced. The right to 
return to their homes must be exercised in a voluntary and dignified manner”. 
People have a right to be protected against forcible return to or resettlement in 


15 UN Sub Commission on promotion and protection of Human Rights, Resolution 1998/26'1998/9. 
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any place where their life, safety, liberty or health would be at risk. There should 
be full participation of internally displaced persons in the planning and management 
of their return or resettlement and reintegration®. The State should provide victims 
of violations of international human rights the following forms of reparation: 
restitution, compensation, rehabilitation, and satisfaction and guarantees of non- 


repetition”. 


3.5. Discrimination by the State 


The attitude and action of the State in two areas reflects discrimination against 
Muslims: 


One is the manner in which people targeted by the carnage have been provided 
with relief and compensation as compared to the victims of the earthquake. Activists 
have questioned why the government has not provided the same concessions to 
the people affected by the carnage as it did to the earthquake affected, to rebuild 
their houses. For example, cement bags were given at a concession: Rs. 101 per 
bag for the people and Rs. 126 per bag for NGOs, when the market rate was Rs. 
160 a bag. All relief material was exempt from sales tax . During the earthquake 
temporary shelter included tents and tin sheds. Tents were also exempted from 
sales tax. Under Section 80G, donations for earthquake victims were totally 
exempted from tax and the exemption was extended for one more year. These 
steps have not been taken for the people affected by the carnage. The maximum 
ex-gratia amount declared by the government for damage to houses of people 
affected by the carnage is much less than the maximum amount given for such 
damage after the earthquake. At the time of the earthquake the maximum amount 
for house damage was fixed at Rs. 90,000. However, the government claims that 
the overall compensation package for the communal carnage is more’®. 


After the earthquake there was an overwhelming response from all sections 
of society to help in relief and rehabilitation. This was encouraged by the 
government. Similar response has not been forthcoming and nor has the State 


16 Guiding Principles of Internal Displacement. - principle 15 & 28. See Annexure A for details. 
17 Principle 21; Basic principles and Suidelines ont 


he right to a remedy and reparation for victi 
of international human rights and humanitarian > 4 : Sam 


law. 
18 According to SM Bhukhari, the Chief Minister said that the overall package is more. 
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asked civil society, commercial establishments and funding organisations to help 
in the relief and rehabilitation of the people affected by the carnage. 


The other area of concern is that the Muslim community has had to depend 
almost entirely on itself for security and safety. From the accounts of the people 
and the camp organisers it was clear that the State failed to protect the life and 
property of the majority of the Muslim population in the areas affected by the 
carnage. The victims soon learnt that they were guaranteed safety only in Muslim- 
dominated areas. More and more people from a particular community or religion 
living in concentrated pockets leads to ghettoisation, which may provide temporary 
security but in the long run can lead to more discrimination and exclusion. 


The sense of insecurity and the desire to live in Muslim-majority areas have 
heightened because of the almost three months of violence and the hostility of the 
neighbours when attempts to return to the original village have been made. There 
have been celebrations in some villages when those accused of attacking Muslims 
were arrested or released on bail. When arrested, the accused were garlanded and 
taken to the police station in a procession. When released on bail they were again 
garlanded as heroes and taken around in a procession throughout the village. 


The sense of insecurity amongst Muslims has increased and they have little 
hope of getting justice because of the attitude of the courts. People feel that courts 
granting bail at the first hearing for serious offences indicates the absence of political 
will to prosecute. For example, the district court released people named in a 
complaint saying that it was difficult to identify, due to no electricity, the 
perpetrators in Sardarpur, Mehsana, where a family was burnt. 


Non-discrimination is a fundamental right guaranteed by the Constitution of 
India and is at the core of all international human rights standards. Both the 
ICESCR and the ICCPR require all human rights including the right to adequate 
housing and protection from attacks on a person’s privacy and home to be 
guaranteed without discrimination’. The Convention Against Racial 
Discrimination(CERD) in Article 1 defines racial discrimination as “any distinction, 


exclusion ....based on race, ..... descent..”. CERD prohibits such discrimination 


19 Article 2(2) of the ICESR and Article 26 of the ICCPR. 
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and requires states to eliminate such practise. The distinction based on descent in 
the case of Gujarat falls under the prohibited practises under CERD. 


In the recent past international human rights agencies have developed 
standards to tackle social segregation and increased discrimination against 
particular communities including minorities. The UN Commission on Human 
Rights calls upon States “to counter social exclusion and marginalisation of people 
....by ensuring non-discriminatory access to adequate housing for ...persons 
belonging to minorities. The Programme of Action adopted at the World Conference 
Against Racism, Racial Discrimination, Xenophobia and Related Intolerance in 
September 2001, “urges States to take, where applicable, appropriate measures to 
prevent racial discrimination against persons belonging to national or ethnic, 
religious and linguistic minorities in respect to employment, healthcare, housing, 
social services and education, and in this context forms of multiple discrimination 
should be taken into account””’. 


As long as security is not guaranteed by the State the social segregation and 
ghettoisation of Muslims will continue. India will be violating the commitment it 
made to take all appropriate measures to end social segregation. Unless people 
are guaranteed that the violations will not repeat, by ensuring access to justice; 
reparation for harm suffered; judicial sanctions against persons responsible for 
the violations ; apology and public acknowledgement of facts and acceptance of 
responsibility as required under international law?!, the sense of insecurity will 
continue. The government, both centre and state, must take immediate steps. 
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20 Para 49. 
21 Principle 25; Basic principles and guidelines 


olati on the right to a remedy and reparation for victi 
violations of international Human rights and 7 P for victims of 


humanitarian law. 


Recommendations 
Tasks for Rebuilding Lives 


The framework of the right to housing has been used in this report to identify 
‘he range of violations of this right that have occurred and continue to mark the 
situation in Gujarat. The overall responsibility of the government at all levels is to 
idopt the right to housing as a core principle of State policy so as to ensure 
estitution and rehabilitation consistent with the human rights commitments of 
he government. 


Of particular importance is the creation of conditions such that the affected 
eople have the freedom to exercise their right to adequate housing. Within this 
reedom, the State’s role should be to promote, and where necessary, allow, the 
pace for the achievement of the following rights: 


The right to information; the right to equal access to civic services; the right to 
healthy and safe environment; the right to access to decentralised decision-making 
odies and the right to form such bodies; the right to reside; the right to security of 
onure; the right not to be dispossessed; the right to required housing skills, finance 
nd technical support; and the right to gender equality in all the rights stated 
bove!. 


fyi bi housing rights obligations see 
For recommendations aimed at clarifying State responsibility stemming from 
Final Report of the UN Special Rapporteur on the Right to Adequate Housing, UN doc. No. E/CN.4/Sub.2/ 


1995/12. pp 39 - 43. 
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In addition, it is essential to place housing and discrimination within the 
context of the indivisibility and universality of internationally accepted humar 
rights. The realisation of the right to adequate housing in an environment free 
from all forms of discrimination will have a direct bearing on other congruent 
human rights, including the right to life, the right to an adequate standard o 
living, the right to freedom of movement and residence, the right to protectior 
against arbitrary or unlawful interference with privacy, family and home and the 


right to popular participation’. 


In the following section, contained within the overall recommendation to evolve 
policy based on the human rights of the affected people, are specifi 
recommendations pertaining to housing. These recommendations are addressec 
to different constituencies that have a role with regard to rehabilitation of the 
affected people. 


4.1. Recommendations to the Local, State anc 
Central Governments 


@ Compliance to legal provisions: The Constitution of India, in particular 
Articles 19 (I) (e), Article 21, Article 38 (I) and (2), Article 39 (a), Articl 
14 and Article 15 ensure protection of the entitlements that comprise th 
right to adequate housing and living conditions, the elimination of all forms 
discrimination and equality before the law. (Appendix A). 


The relevant treaties, declarations and resolutions that protect the right t 
adequate housing include the International Covenant on Economic, Sociz 
and Cultural Rights (ICESCR), the International Convention on th 
Elimination of All Forms of Racial Discrimination (CERD), th 
Convention on the Rights of the Child (CRC), the Convention on th 
Elimination of All Forms of Discrimination Against Women (CEDAW 
the Declaration on the Elimination of All Forms of Intolerance and « 
Discrimination Based on Religion or Belief, the Guiding Principle 


C—O ee ee ee 

2 Fora framework of state responsibility stemming from such a vision of tackling housing, discrimination a: 
segregation see Report of the UN Special Rapporteur on adequate housing as a component of the right to | 
adequate standard of living, UN doc. No. E/CN. 4/2002/59. PP 15-20. - www.unhchr.ch / housing 
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on Internal Displacement and the Basic Principles and Guidelines on 
the Right to a Remedy and Reparation for Victims of Violations of 
International Human Rights and Humanitarian Law. (Appendix A). 


The State must ensure compliance to all its commitments in accordance to 
the Constitution of India and international human rights in all relief, 
resettlement and rehabilitation initiatives. 


e Immediate prosecution of offenders: Persons who have killed, raped, 
damaged and destroyed the homes and means of livelihood of thousands of 
people must be immediately prosecuted. FIRs and chargesheets must be filed 
against offenders in cases where it has not been done thus far. This falls within 
the State’s overall obligation to take action against those guilty of violating 
the security of the home and person. 


@ Full responsibility for relief and rehabilitation: The State is legally 
obligated to ensure full rehabilitation of the people affected by the carnage. 
The State will have to ensure that the thousands who have been rendered 
homeless and destitute are fully rehabilitated. This cannot be seen as a gesture 
of charity. The Gujarat state government abetted the destruction and failed to 
control the damage for months. It holds the principal responsibility for 
rehabilitation of the people targeted by this deliberate disaster. The victims of 
this pogrom must therefore receive fair and full compensation from the state. 
As such, the responsibility for housing falls within the purview of the state 
government. Thus, the state government will have to undertake measures for 
full relief and rehabilitation of all affected by the riots, while the Centre plays 
a monitoring role in this regard. The state government will need to mobilise 
the necessary resources from the funds at its disposal or seek help from the 
central government, corporate and business houses and international 
organisations, for fulfilling this task. 


» Continue relief measures where required: The State must assume 
responsibility for continuing to provide relief where it is still required and 
where the immediate closure of camps is not possible due to a lack of adequate 
and appropriate rehabilitation measures, including provision of security. Thus 
far, the affected people have been largely or entirely dependent on their 
community leaders for relief, shelter and rehabilitation. 
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e Provide housing and rehabilitation: The state must ensure that damaged 
homes are repaired in cases where families wish to go back, and provide 
resettlement facilities to those families that are unable to return to their 
original places of residence. The State must ensure within its overall obligation 
the responsibility to protect the security of the home and person. Critical 
issues that have a bearing on any housing rehabilitation effort include: 


O Permanent shelter with clear land titles as well as basic amenities and 
civic services including water, sanitation, electricity, roads and transport 
facilities, and rations. 


Q Livelihood opportunities for men and women. 


QO Education, recreation and health facilities for children. 


The housing rehabilitation measures should entail two options: 
QO Where families want to return to their original homes and communities 


OQ} Where families cannot return to their homes and communities. 


@ Where families and communities want to return to their homes: 


Creating a safe and secure environment: The local government shoulc 
create conditions for people to feel safe and secure to return to their homes in rura 
and urban areas. Conditions of socio-economic boycott and imposition of cultura 
norms by the majority community and perpetrators of the violence, includin; 
neighbours, political leaders, elected representatives and representatives of thi 
state or local administration should be monitored and curbed. Persons indulgin; 


in such acts should be severely dealt with through appropriate legal an 
administrative procedures. 


Full compensation: All those whose homes were damaged and destroye¢ 
including tenants, must receive full compensation so that they can properly rebuil 
their houses. The survey of the losses should include both material as well as nor 
material aspects (such as labour charges, costs for installation of water metre: 
electric wires and sewage disposal systems that have been uprooted) and mus 
take into account the loss of livestock and crops in the rural areas. 
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Reassessment: The existing compensation package is extremely inadequate 


and does not cover all the damage and destruction suffered by families. It must be 
reviewed and enhanced to fully cover the losses. 


Setting standards for compensation for housing and livelihood based on the 
present market value of land, building material and household goods will be a 
more just approach. The approach would allow for area-wise variations and urban- 
rural differences. The government needs to elaborate on the rehabilitation package. 
This information will have to be widely publicised. 


The parameters of the survey and assessment of damage to property and 
livelihood should be transparent, so that people know the basis of the calculation 
for awarding compensation. This would not only help the people but also the 
government when there are complaints. The details damage assessment must be 
adequately publicised. 


The survey teams must include technically qualified and independent persons 
who could work with the government representatives for the reassessment. A 
Yipartite structure of an assessment team to include representatives from the 
zovernment, NGOs and CBOs or members of affected communities will make the 
orocess more open. Access to a grievance redress mechanism for complaints about 
he relief, compensation and rehabilitation must be established. 


Basic facilities: Amenities that have been damaged must be reinstated and 
he communities must get the full range of services. 


Protection: Adequate protection measures must be taken to establish safety 
ind a close monitoring of the situation by inclusive peoples committees. 


Counselling: Rehabilitation encompasses not only physical aspects but also 
ocial and psychological dimensions. The social fabric has to be rebuilt and services 


f counselling and other support are required. 
) Where families and communities cannot return to their homes: 


Provision of land and housing: In instances where families or an entire 
»mmunity refuse to return home due to fear of reprisal or an inability to return to 
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the area where they have experienced so much violence, rehabilitation would 
have to be undertaken at alternative sites where the people who are to be 
resettled feel safe and secure. The State must not coerce people to go back. 


Identifying and reserving sufficient plots with access to infrastructure, basic 
amenities and civic services in rural and urban areas would then become not only 
the top priority of the government but its prime responsibility as well. The safety 
and security factors in these areas will have to be validated by the concerned 


families. 


Developing institutional mechanisms: The State must appoint an 
appropriate authority for undertaking the rehabilitation of those forcefully evicted 
from their homes due to the violence. The carnage has left thousands destitute, 
homeless and unemployed. An appropriate institutional mechanism has to be fully 
functional to undertake the rehabilitation of those affected by the carnage. 


The Gujarat State Disaster Mitigation Agency (GSDMA) has played a role in 
the rehabilitation of the earthquake-affected families. A possible option is for the 
GSDMA to play a wider role to cover those affected by the carnage. 


For operations at a decentralised level, a co-ordination committee must be 
appointed to design a special package for re-housing families that want to resettle 
in other areas. Quality control and fair distribution will be its responsibility. 


The members of such a committee must have a proven record in the field o 
planning, design and working on the social processes that are required fo! 
rehabilitation. The members could be organisations and individuals representins 
the relevant sectors including experts (civil engineers, architects, and planners 
and housing finance agencies, social scientists, social workers and the government 
The committee must also have community representatives from Community Base 
Organisations (CBOs). This would establish a tripartite mechanism — the people 
the government and the experts. Given the constraints of time, the committee wil 


have to be given the shortest possible duration to design the package and it 
recommendations. 


Experienced, capable NGOs must have an important role in the implementatio 
of the resettlement plans. They must work with all communities to ensur 
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participatory methodologies in planning, designing, implementing, resource 
allocation and management of the rehabilitation effort and to ensure that women 
and children are actively involved. Women need to be consulted with respect to 


‘echnology and material selection and the children’s views also need to be sought 
on layout and design of the homes. 


[he principles guiding the work of such a committee would include: 


/ _ Avoiding cash compensation as far as possible for building new houses. 


f Ensuring equal if not larger built-up area of houses for families that have 
lost their homes during the riots. The same will hold true for the land plots. 


(Taking into account the disaster-prone nature of Gujarat state, appropriate 
earthquake resistant, cyclone resistant (if required), and flood / water logging 
resistant design and technology will have to be used. 


‘  Unskilled and skilled labour, wherever possible, must be drawn from the 
communities and families for the construction of the new houses. The 
housing programme will thus ensure a component of economic rehabilitation 
by creating livelihood opportunities for families that have lost their 
employment and means of livelihood in the riots. 


12. Recommendations to National and 
International Bodies 


» The National Human Rights Commission must continue its outstanding role 
of monitoring the situation in Gujarat. The urgency of rehabilitation and 
rebuilding of communities, their housing and livelihood, calls for strict 
enforcement of national and international human rights standards and 
monitoring the state’s compliance to these standards. 


. The National Commission for Women and the Minorities Commission havea 
role in defending the rights of women and Muslims, ensuring legal redress 
and justice in the face of the crimes against Muslims as a whole and the violence 


against Muslim women in particular. 
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e The specialised agencies of the United Nations including UNHCR, UNDP, 
UNICEF and WHO have a definite mandate in intervening to ensure the 
protection of the rights of the Muslim community and lending financial and 
technical support to the government and NGOs in the rehabilitation efforts. 


@ The Special Rapporteur on Adequate Housing from the UN Commission on 
Human Rights must be invited by the Government of India to make an 
independent assessment, suggest recommendations and provide guidance for 
re-establishing the right to adequate housing in the rural and urban areas of 


Gujarat. . 


4.3. Recommendations to Civil Society 


Non Governmental Organisations (NGOs) have a role to play in facilitating 
the rehabilitation process and ensuring that housing and livelihood are guaranteec 
to the affected people. Several NGOs have already been involved in relief work, ir 
supporting the local CBOs and people’s organisations, while state interventior 
remained at the minimum. Their involvement in the continuum from relief tc 
rehabilitation will ensure the availability of technical expertise and a participatory 
and integrated approach to the rehabilitation processes. 


NGOs must be included on the monitoring agencies that will also include 
peoples’ representatives along with government officials. NGOs can form the 
critical link between the people and the government, as mediators and advocates 


The rehabilitation process calls for an integrated approach that addresse 
not only housing and livelihood needs but also the provision of legal aid an 
other legal resources. Health facilities, including mental health services to dea 
with the trauma suffered by the targeted community, are necessary. 


The challenge of creating safe neighbourhoods and rebuilding social ani 
emotional bonds between the communities must be taken up by civil society 


Ongoing peace-building initiatives for promoting communal harmony will hav 
to continue. 
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The special needs of children in terms of education have to be addressed as 
a priority. The school must remain a neutral ground and a safe space for children 
to engage in learning, a space free from any form of discrimination. Such an 
environment will have to be consciously created and monitored. Parents will have 
to be motivated to send their children to school, especially girls. In new settlement 
areas a school infrastructure will have to be urgently created. 


The private sector in the state of Gujarat has always been forthcoming in 
times of crises. The earthquake in 2001 is an example. Their involvement in this 
rehabilitation phase is acutely necessary. 

£ 

Ultimately however, the onus lies with the State. If it fails to discharge its 
obligations in Gujarat, the government of India and the state government, elected 
by the people, would be guilty not just of flouting Constitutional provisions, but 
also of transgressing international law. The political establishment and the State 
apparatus have already failed in their legal and moral duties to protect Indian 
citizens. By assisting the survivors and thereby at least belatedly discharging its 
duty, the State could attempt to rebuild not just the shattered lives of thousands of 
people, but also its own credibility. 


Rehabilitation and rebuilding is never an easy task. Especially so in a situation 
where so many lives were so brutally torn apart. However, it can be done, but what 
it takes is determination and the will to ensure that every resident of India is able 
to live a life of security, peace and dignity. 


Appendix A 
The Right to Housing 


National Provisions 


The Constitution of India contains several provisions that have been interpreted 
as aiming to ensure protection of the right to adequate housing and living conditions. 
The right to housing is not recognised as an explicit fundamental right in the 
Constitution, but several judgements of the Supreme Court have interpreted Article 
19 (1) (e) and Article 21 as inclusive of the right to housing. 


Article 19 (I) (e) states that all citizens have the right to reside and settle in 
any part of the territory of India. Article 21 states that no person shall be deprived 
of his/her life or personal liberty except according to procedure established by law. 
Article 38 (I) is also relevant to the right to adequate housing; it states: The State 
shall strive to promote the welfare of the people by securing as effectively as it may 
a social order in which justice, social, economic and political, shall inform all the 
institutions of national life. 


Article 38 (2) says: The State shall, in particular, strive to minimise the 
inequalities in income, and endeavour to eliminate inequalities in status, facilities 
and opportunities, not only amongst individuals but also amongst groups of people 
residing in different areas and engaged in different vocations. According to Article 
39 (a): The State shall, in particular, direct its policy towards securing (a) that the 
citizens, men and women equally, have the right to an adequate means of livelihood 
and (b) that the ownership and control of the material resources of the community 
are so distributed as best to serve the common good. 


The Supreme Court of India has held that the right to shelter or adequate 
housing is a fundamental human right emanating from Article 19 (I)(e) and Article 
21. The Court has progressively articulated the Right to Housing as the Right to 
Life and Dignity which links with the definition of the right to adequate housing. 
This has been established in various Supreme Court decisions and in judgements 
of different High Courts. For example, in Avas Evam Vikas Parishad v/s Friends’ 
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Co-op Housing Society Ltd', in an order dated November 16, 2000, the Delhi High 
Court held that the right to shelter is a fundamental right, which springs from the 
right to residence under Article 19(1)(e) and the right to life under Article 21. 


The Court’s interpretation of the right to life in Chameli Singh and Others 
v/s State of UP?, says, “In any civilised society, the right to live as a human being 
is not ensured by meeting only the animal-needs of man. It is secured only when 
he is assured of all facilities to develop himself and is freed from restrictions which 
inhibit his growth. All human rights are designed to achieve this object. The right 
to life guaranteed in any civilised society implies the right to food, water, decent 
environment, education, medical care and shelter. These are the basic human rights 
known to any civilised society. All civil, political, social and cultural rights enshrined 
in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights or under the Constitution of India 
cannot be exercised without these basic human rights.” 


In Olga Tellis v/s Bombay Municipal Corporation (1985)?, the Supreme Court 
held that Article 21 of the Constitution also encompassed the right to livelihood 
and that this right was indivisible from the right to shelter. The Court said that 
eviction of the petitioners from their dwellings would result in the deprivation of 
their livelihood. The Court said, “If the right to livelihood is not treated as part of 
the Constitutional right to life, the easiest way of depriving a person of his right to 
life would be to deprive him of his means of livelihood to the point of abrogation.... 
There is thus a close nexus between life and means of livelihood. And as such that 
which alone makes it possible to live, leave aside what makes life liveable, must be 
deemed to be an integral component of the right to life.” 


Article 51 of the Constitution of India establishes that the State shall 
endeavour to “foster respect for international law and treaty obligations in the 
dealing of organised people with one another.” In a number of decisions (such as 
Vishakha v/s State of Rajasthan) (AIR 1997 SC 3015), the Supreme Court has 
used international treaties and standards to enlarge the meaning and context of 
fundamental rights in order to promote constitutional guarantees. 


[nn ee eae 
1 (1995 Supp[3]SCC 546). 

2 (AIR 1996 SC 1051). 

3 (1985 3 SCC 545). 
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Also, for example, in Madhu Kishwar v/s State of Bihar, the Supreme Court 
(1996 [5] SCC 125) affirms this and related provisions in these words: “Articles 13, 
14, 15 and 16 of the Constitution of India and other related articles ... aim at 
elimination of obstacles to enjoy social, economic, political and cultural rights on 
an equal footing.... Legislative and executive actions must be conformable to...the 
fundamental rights guaranteed in Part III and the Directive Principles enshrined 
in Part IV. The Preamble of the Constitution and covenants of the United Nations 
add impetus and urgency.... Legislative action should be devised suitably.... Article 
51 of the Constitution of India is a mandate for the State to do these acts...” 


The Constitution of India guarantees that all rights will be applicable equally 
and without discrimination. Equality and the right to non-discrimination are 
fundamental rights guaranteed in the Constitution. Article 14 says “The State 
shall not deny any person equality before the law or the equal protection of the 
laws within the territory of India.” Article 15 prohibits discrimination by the State 
on the grounds of religion, race, caste, sex or place of birth. The State cannot 
discriminate against religious minorities while guaranteeing the right to housing 
to its citizens. 


International Provisions 


The right to adequate housing is protected in numerous international human 
rights instruments. The key elements of the right to adequate housing in the 
context of Gujarat are the right to security, peace and dignity; the right to protection 
against forced evictions and internal displacement; the right to be protected against 
discrimination including protection against segregation and ghettoisation; the right 
to be compensated for violations of human rights and the right to return and 
rehabilitation on violation of the right to housing. 


These rights are found in different treaties, conventions and declarations; and 
in resolutions and guidelines passed by the UN General Assembly, the Commission 
on Human Rights and the Sub-Commissions. Some of these provisions, such as 
treaties or conventions, are legally binding on all the States (countries) that have 
ratified them. Others, such as declarations, are documents of intent and create 
moral obligations. Resolutions of the various UN agencies are usually not legally 
binding but are considered persuasive views of international law. Since a resolution 
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is passed by a government vote, it indicates a political will to implement the 


resolution. The relevant treaties, declarations and resolutions that protect all 
aspects of the right to adequate housing are: 


The International Covenant of Economic, Social and Cultural Rights 
(ICESCR), ratified by India in 1979, protects the right to housing. According to 
the provisions of Article 11(1) of the Covenant: “The State parties to the Covenant 
recognise the right of everyone to an adequate standard of living for himself and 
his family including adequate food, clothing and housing and to the continuous 
improvement of living conditions. The State parties will take appropriate steps to 
ensure the realisation of this right...” Since the Government of India has ratified 
the ICESCR, it has an obligation to protect the right to adequate housing of its 
citizens. 


The right to housing is integrally linked to other human rights upon which 
the ICESCR is premised. The “inherent dignity of the human person” from which 
the rights of the Covenant are derived requires that the concept of housing is 
interpreted in the context of various considerations. 


This provision, as interpreted by the Committee on Economic, Social and 
Cultural Rights in General Comment 3, titled ‘The nature of State parties 
obligations’, allows for the progressive realisation of rights. State parties to the 
Convention must give effect to them “as expeditiously as possible”. Deliberate 
retrogression constitutes a violation. 


In accordance with international law, such reasons as resource constraints, 
domestic legislation, alteration of territorial borders, break in diplomatic relations, 
other inter-governmental agreements or political processes, do not absolve a State 
from its obligation to fulfil these minimum levels of rights. To this end, General 
Comment 3 instructs that ensuring the minimum essential levels of each of the 
rights is incumbent upon every State party. Thus a State in which any significant 
number of individuals is deprived of such essential rights as adequate housing 
and livelihood is prima facie failing to discharge its obligations under the Covenant. 
Even where the available resources are demonstrably inadequate, the State remains 


bound to fulfil its obligations. 


4 For full texts of these instruments see: www. unhchr.ch/ housing 
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The Committee on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights interprets the 
legal dimensions of the Covenant and monitors the compliance of governments 
that have ratified the ICSECR. The Committee’s General Comment 4 clarifies 
that the right to housing should not be interpreted in the narrow or restrictive 
terms of only a shelter that is provided by a roof over one’s head or shelter exclusively 
as a commodity. The right to housing should instead be seen as the right to live 
somewhere in security, peace and dignity. 


General Comment 4 also lays down the key elements of the right to adequate 
housing: (i) Legal security of tenure: There should be protection against forced 
eviction and harassment. (ii) Availability of services, material, facilities and 
infrastructure: These must be made available along with facilities essential to 
health, security, comfort and nutrition. These facilities include, but are not limited 
to, safe drinking water, sanitation and washing facilities and energy for cooking, 
heating and lighting. (iii) Affordability: Expenditure for housing should be 
commensurate with income levels, and basic needs should not be compromised. 
(iv) Habitability: There should be adequate space and protection from the elements, 
conditions conducive to disease and structural hazards should be eliminated. (v) 
Accessibility: All should have access to adequate housing. The government is clearly 
obliged to ensure that everyone has access to a secure place to live in peace and 
dignity. (vi) Location: Adequate housing must allow for access to employment 
options (the right te livelihood), healthcare, schools and other social services. There 
must not be excessive financial or temporal demands on the household in terms of 
transportation. (viii) Cultural Adequacy: The housing configuration must not 
compromise cultural expression. 


Further, in General Comment 4 the Committee says that “forced evictions are 
prima-facie incompatible with the requirements of the ICESCR...” In General 
Comment 7 the Committee defines forced evictions as “the permanent or temporary 
removal against their will of individuals, families and/or communities from the 
homes and/or land which they occupy, without the provision of, and access to, 
appropriate forms of legal or other protection...Forced evictions may also result in 
violations of civil and political rights, such as the right to life, the right to security 
of the person, the right to non-interference with privacy, family and home, and the 
right to the peaceful enjoyment of possessions. Forced evictions in many instances 
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are associated with violence such as when evictions result from international armed 
conflicts, internal strife and communal and ethnic violence. 


Article 11 (1) of the Covenant also obliges States to use “all appropriate means” 
to promote the right to adequate housing. The State must itself refrain from forced 
evictions and ensure that “the law is enforced against its agents or third parties 
who carry out forced evictions”. 


Under the title ‘Protection from discrimination in accessing and sustaining 
the right to housing’, General Comment 4 says, “The right to adequate housing 
applies to everyone...individuals, as well as families, are entitled to adequate 
housing regardless of age, economic status, groups or other affiliation or status 
and other such factors. In particular, enjoyment of this right must not be, in 
accordance with Article 2.2 of the Covenant, subject to any form of discrimination.” 
Article 17 of the Covenant protects from arbitrary or unlawful interference in a 
person’s privacy, family, home or correspondence. The ICCPR also contains 
provisions on non-discrimination and equal treatment before the law’. 


Article 5 (e) (iii) of the International Convention on the Elimination of 
All Forms of Racial Discrimination (CERD), ratified by India on December 
3,1968, obliges States “to prohibit and eliminate racial discrimination in all of its 
forms and to guarantee the right of everyone, without distinction as to race, colour 
or national or ethnic origin, to equality before the law, notably in the enjoyment 
of... the right to housing.” Article 3 of CERD requires States to prevent, prohibit 
and eradicate all practises of racial segregation. 


Article 16.1 of the Convention on the Rights of the Child (CRC), which 
India ratified on December 11, 1992, states that: “No child shall be subjected to 
arbitrary or unlawful interference with his or her privacy, family, home or 
correspondence, nor to unlawful attacks on his or her honour and reputation.” 
Article 27.3 states that “States parties, in accordance with national conditions and 
within their means, shall take appropriate measures to assist parents and others 
responsible for the child to implement this right and shall, in the case of need, 
provide material assistance and support programmes, particularly with regard to 


ap . . ? 
nutrition, clothing and housing.’ 
5 Article 2 and 26. 
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Other related rights that impinge upon the right to adequate housing especially 
in the situation that has arisen in Gujrat during and as a fallout of the carnage, 
include the right of the child to protection from all forms of physical or mental 
violence, injury or abuse and the establishment of appropriate social programmes 
for prevention of such abuse and the treatment of victims (Article 19), measures to 
promote physical and psychological recovery and social reintegration of a child 
victim of any form of neglect, torture, maltreatment or exploitation and appropriate 
treatment for their recovery and social integration (Article 39). Further, the State 
has the obligation to ensure the right to information, access and support of health, 
hygiene, sanitation and health services; and to combat disease and malnutrition, 
provide adequate nutritious food and clean drinking water and ensure appropriate 
pre-natal and post-natal health care for mothers (Article 24). The State is further 
obliged to ensure the right of the child to education (Article 28) and to rest and 
leisure (Article 31). 


The Principles that form the base for all the rights enshrined in the Convention 
call for States to undertake all appropriate measures to ensure that the child is 
protected against all forms of discrimination (Article 2), to ensure that all actions 
concerning the child shall take full account of his or her best interests (Article 5) 
and that every child has the inherent right to life (Article 6). 


The Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of Discrimination 
Against Women (CEDAW) was ratified by India on July 9, 1993. Article 14.2 (h) 
of CEDAW says: “States parties shall undertake all appropriate measures to 
eliminate discrimination against women in rural areas in order to ensure, on a 
basis of equality of men and women, that they participate in and benefit from 
rural development and, in particular, shall ensure to such women the right ... (h) 
to enjoy adequate living conditions, particularly in relation to housing, sanitation, 
electricity and water supply, transport and communications.” 


Certain types of housing rights violations such as forced evictions can be so 
severe as to constitute a form of inhuman or degrading treatment prohibited under 
Article 16 the International Convention Against Torture’. 


6 The Committee on Torture in its Concluding Observations (CAT/C/XXXVII/Conlc.5) says that in certain 
instances closure and demolition of houses would amount to cruel, inhuman and degrading treatment. 
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A resolution of the UN Commission on Human Rights (1993/77) states 
that “the practice of forced evictions involves the involuntary removal of persons, 
families and groups from their homes and communities, resulting in increased 
levels of homelessness and in inadequate housing and living conditions.” The 
Commission also explicitly recognises “the fact that forced evictions constitutes a 
gross violation of human rights, in particular the right to adequate housing [and] 
the need for immediate measures to be undertaken at all levels aimed at eliminating 
the practice of forced eviction.” 


In paragraph 10 (e) of Resolution 2001/28, the Commission calls upon all 
States: “(W)ithout distinction of any kind, such as to race, colour, sex, language, 
religion, political or other opinion, national or social origin, property, birth or other 
status (i) To counter social exclusion and marginalisation of people who suffer 
from discrimination on multiple grounds, in particular by ensuring non- 
discriminatory access to adequate housing for indigenous people and persons 
belonging to minorities; (ii) To promote participation in decision-making processes, 
in particular at the local level, when developing an adequate standard of living 
and housing.” 


In Resolution 2000/41 the Commission deals with the right to restitution, 
compensation and rehabilitation of victims of grave human rights violations and 
says, “Reaffirming that pursuant to internationally proclaimed human rights 
principles, victims of grave violations of human rights should receive, in appropriate 
cases, restitution, compensation and rehabilitation.” 


The resolutions adopted on the practice of forced evictions by the UN 
Commission for Human Rights and the Sub-Commission on the Promotion 
and the Protection of Human Rights reflect the awareness that exists within 
the UN human rights programme of the range of situations that force people to 
leave their homes. A clause of the Sub-Commission states, “Discrimination based 
yn race, ethnic origin, nationality, gender, and social, economic and other status is 
»ften the actual motive behind forced evictions.” 


The Sub-Commission on the Protection and Promotion of Human Rights, in 
esolutions on forced evictions (1998/9) and on the restitution of housing and 
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property to refugees and internally displaced persons (1998/26), deals with 
compensation and rehabilitation of people suffering from violations of human rights. 


Resolution 1998/26 affirms the right of internally displaced persons to return 
to their homes and places of residence, if they so wish. But the resolution is conscious 
“that the freedom of movement and the right to adequate housing includes the 
right of protection for returning” as well as the right of “internally displaced persons 
against being compelled to return to their homes and places of habitual residence.” 
The resolution states, “The right to return to their homes and places of habitual 
residence must be exercised in a voluntary and dignified manner.” 


Resolution 1998/9, along with urging the government to eliminate the practise 
of forced evictions, also “Recommends that all governments provide immediate 
restitution, compensation and/or appropriate and sufficient alternative 
accommodation or land, consistent with their wishes, rights and needs, to persons 
and communities that have been forcibly evicted, following mutually satisfactory 
negotiations with the affected persons or groups, and recognising the obligation to 
ensure such provision in the event of any forced eviction.” 


The Programme of Action that emerged out of the World Conference Against 
Racism, Racial Discrimination, Xenophobia and Related Intolerance, held 
in Durban in September 2001, dealt with the issue of segregation in relation to 
housing. The Programme of Action “urges States to take, where applicable, 
appropriate measures to prevent racial discrimination against persons belonging 
to national or ethnic, religious and linguistic minorities in respect of employment, 
health care, housing, social services and education, and in this context forms of 
multiple discrimination should be taken into account.”” States were also urged “to 
promote residential integration of all members of society at the planning stage of 
urban development schemes and other human settlements, as well as while 


renewing neglected areas of public housing, so as to counter social exclusion and 
marginalisation.”® 


The Declaration on the Elimination of All Forms of Intolerance and of 


Discrimination Based on Religion or Belief, 1981, considers it essential to 
7 Para 49. 


8 Para 102. 
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ensure that the use of religion or belief for ends inconsistent with the Charter of 
the United Nations, other relevant instruments of the United Nations and the 
principles of the Declaration, is inadmissible. The Declaration is concerned by 
manifestations of intolerance and by the existence of discrimination in matters of 
religion or belief still in evidence in some areas of the world, and it resolves to 
adopt all necessary measures for the speedy elimination of such intolerance. 


In Article 2, the Declaration states that no one shall be subject to 
discrimination by any State, institution, group of persons, or person on the grounds 
of religion or other belief. For the purposes of the Declaration, the expression 
“intolerance and discrimination based on religion or belief” means any distinction, 
exclusion, restriction or preference based on religion or belief and having as its 
purpose or as its effect nullification or impairment of the recognition, enjoyment 
or exercise of human rights and fundamental freedoms on an equal basis. 


In Article 3, the Declaration says: Discrimination between human beings on 
the grounds of religion or belief constitutes an affront to human dignity and a 
disavowal of the principles of the Charter of the United Nations, and shall be 
condemned as a violation of the human rights and fundamental freedoms proclaimed 
in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights and enunciated in detail in the 
International Covenants on Human Rights, and as an obstacle to friendly and 
peaceful relations between nations. 


Article 4 of the Declaration calls upon all States to (i) take effective measures 
to prevent and eliminate discrimination on the grounds of religion or belief in the 
recognition, exercise and enjoyment of human rights and fundamental freedoms 
in all fields of civil, economic, political, social and cultural life and (ii) make all 
efforts to enact or rescind legislation where necessary to prohibit any such 
discrimination, and to take all appropriate measures to combat intolerance on the 
srounds of religion or other beliefs in this matter. 


The UN Special Rapporteur on Adequate Housing has defined the human 
‘ight to housing as a right live in security, peace and dignity: “The right of every 
nan, youth and child to gain and sustain a secure home and community in which 
o live in peace and dignity.” 

) E/CN.4/2000/51. 
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The Special Representative to the Secretary General on Internal Displacement 
has laid down Guiding Principles on Internal Displacement (1998) in these 
words: “For the purposes of these Principles, internally displaced persons are 
persons or groups of persons who have been forced or obliged to flee or to leave 
their homes or places of habitual residence, in particular as a result of or in order 
to avoid the effects of armed conflict, situations of generalised violence, violations 
of human rights or natural or human-made disasters, and who have not crossed an 
internationally recognised State border.” As per this definition, the victims of the 
Gujarat carnage would be internally displaced populations. 


The document’s Principle 18 says: (i) All internally displaced persons have 
the right to an adequate standard of living; (ii) At the minimum, regardless of the 
circumstances, and without discrimination, competent authorities shall provide 
internally displaced persons with and ensure safe access to: (a) Essential food and 
potable water; (b) Basic shelter and housing; (c) Appropriate clothing; and (d) 
Essential medical services and sanitation; (iii) Special efforts should be made to 
ensure the full participation of women in the planning and distribution of these 
basic supplies. 


In addition, Principle 21 says: (i) No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of 
property and possessions; and (ii) The property and possessions of internally 
displaced persons shall in all circumstances be protected, in particular, against 
the following acts: (a) Pillage; (b) Direct or indiscriminate attacks or other acts of 
violence; (c) Being used to shield military operations or objectives; (d) Being made 


the object of reprisal; and (e) Being destroyed or appropriated as a form of collective 
punishment. 


The Guiding Principles on Internal Displacement assert that all internally 
displaced persons have: (a) The right to seek safety in another part of the country 
(b) The right to leave their country; (c) The right to seek asylum in another country 
and (d) The right to be protected against forcible return to or resettlement in any 
place where their life, safety, liberty and/or health would be at risk. 


According to Principle 29, internally displaced persons who have returnec 
to their homes or places of habitual residence or who have resettled in anothe 
part of the country shall not be discriminated against as a result of their havin; 
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been displaced. They shall have the right to participate fully and equally in public 
affairs at all levels and have equal access to public services. 


The Guiding Principles say that (i) Competent authorities have the duty and 
responsibility to assist returned and/or resettled internally displaced persons to 
recover, to the extent possible, their property and possessions which they left behind 
or were dispossessed of upon their displacement. When recovery of such property 
and possessions is not possible, competent authorities shall provide or assist these 
persons in obtaining appropriate compensation or another form of just reparation; 
and (11) Property and possessions left behind by internally displaced persons should 
be protected against destruction and arbitrary and illegal appropriation, occupation 
or use. 


The Basic Principles and Guidelines on the Right to a Remedy and 
Reparation for Victims of Violations of International Human Rights and 
Humanitarian Law state the rights of the victims to access to justice no matter 
who is the responsible for the violations; the right to factual information on the 
violations and the right to reparation. The Basic Principles elaborate on what 
includes reparations and how they should be calculated. 


In ‘Forms of Reparation’, Article 21 says that forms of reparation include 
restitution, compensation, rehabilitation, and satisfaction and guarantees of non- 
repetition. Article 22 says, “Restitution should, whenever possible, restore the victim 
to the original situation before the violations of international human rights or 
humanitarian law occurred. Restitution includes: restoration of liberty, legal rights, 
social status, family life and citizenship; return to one’s place of residence, and 
restoration of employment and return of property.” 


Article 23 of the Basic Principles lays out the criteria for compensation. 
Compensation should be provided for any economically assessable damage resulting 
from violations of international human rights and humanitarian law, such as: (a) 
Physical or mental harm, including pain, suffering and emotional distress; (b) Lost 
opportunities, including education; (c) Material damages and loss of earnings, 


including loss of earning potential; (d) Harm to reputation or dignity; and (e) Costs 
rt assistance, medicines and medical services, and, 


required for legal or expe ahr 
psychological and social services. eee 2 
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The Rome Statute of the International Criminal Court, under which an 
International Criminal Court became operational in July 2002, in Article 75 deals 
with reparation to victims. Article 75.1 provides that “the Court shall establish 
principles relating to reparations to, or in respect of, victims, including restitution, 
compensation and rehabilitation...” Article 75.2 provides that the Court may make 
an order directly against a convicted person specifying appropriate reparations to 
or in respect of, victims, including restitution, compensation and rehabilitation. 


All these international provisions need to be seen in light of Sections (51) and 
73 (b) of the Constitution of India, that place obligations upon the Government of 
India to respect and comply with all such international treaties. India has ratified 
several international instruments that make it obligatory for the State to realise 
the right to adequate housing progressively for all its citizens. India has also 
assumed specific obligations at the domestic level in the form of constitutional 
provisions, laws, policies and jurisprudence. These seria omeatan ws and national legal 
obligations form the basis of this report. | 
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Government Resolutions related to damage 


to houses and household goods 


For a camp to be officially recognised and for people staying in it to be eligible 


for aid, the following conditions had to be met: 


Permission of Collector to run the camp. 
At least 100 persons should be residents of the camp. 


Adequate water, health, and sanitation facilities have to be provided in the 
camp. 


The camp should have a Health Officer, a Sanitation Inspector and a Liason 
Officer. 


Camp organisers must maintain proper registers and books of accounts. 
Compensation was decided by various Government Resolutions including: 


G.R. No. RHL 232002 : 513(5), March 20,3.2002 : For loss of house, ex gratia 
amount from Rs 5000 to Rs. 50,000. Amount will be given according to the 
loss. 


If the loss is more Rs.50,000, then the following documents will have to be 


obtained: 
[a] Consent of Collector in urban areas or consent of DDO in rural areas. 


[b] Collector/ DDO/ Revenue Officer will constitute teams that will survey 


the damage caused 


Survey team will include: 


1. Deputy Mamalatdar (Dy. DDO)/Circle Officer/ Distribution Officer/ 
Representative of the Panchayat. 
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9 Additional Engineer/ Joint Additional Engineer/ Section Officer/ 
Overseer, Roads & Buildings Department 


3. Local area Talathi/ Mantri 


The survey report so made shall be signed by both the Collector/DDO as well 
as by the Deputy Executive Engineer. The GR does not say anything about losses 
below Rs. 5000 and about how compensation for families in this category will be 
determined. 


2) G.R.No./RHL 232002:513-(4)- S.4, March 11, 2002: For loss of earning assets 
like hand carts, cabins, vehicles, and small shops, aid amount up to Rs.10,000 
based on extent of destruction. 


Persons receiving this compensation will not be eligible for compensation under 
the schemes of the Industries and Mines Department. Such persons have to 
choose between aid under this resolution or under the schemes of the Mines 
and Industries Department. 


Only those persons against whom no offence has been registered or those 
persons who have not been actively involved in the riots are eligible for aid 
under this scheme. 


3) G.R. No. RHL/2322002/513/S-4, April 9, 2002: Provision for illegally-made 
houses or slums that had encroached on government land, entitled for ex- 
gratia payment up to Rs. 50,000. 


4) G.R.No. RHL 232002/513-S-4, March 5, 2002: Cash doles of Rs. 15 per person 
per day for 15 days for a family of five. To be eligible for cash doles the 


destruction to a family’s house should be more than 50% and they should be 
staying in relief camps. 


A one-time household kit assistance (ghar vakhari) of Rs1250 will also be 


given, provided that the destruction to household items is equal or more thar 
the sanctioned amount. 
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4) GR. No. RHL/232002/513 (Part 2)/ S-4, May 22, 2002: The household kit 
assistance is increased to Rs. 2500 per family. 


5) G.R. No. RHL/232002/513-(3)- S.4, March 6,2002: Every registered relief camp 
to be given the following per person per day: 


@ 400 gms wheat flour 
@ 100 gms rice 

@ 50 gms oil 

@® 50 gms pulses 

@ 50 gms sugar 

@ 50 gms milk powder 


Also, Rs. 5 per person per day for miscellaneous expenses such as purchase of 
vegetables, vessels and spices. A subsequent GR raised this amount to Rs 7. 


Appendix C 
List of Camps in Ahmedabad 


Sr Name of Camp 19th 
June 


Amraiwadi, Shree Ram Sewa Samiti, School No. 16, Sanjay Chowk den: 'wises| 
Ashram Road, B/h Nutan Fellowship High School gory will Be 
Bapunagar, Aman Chowk 
Bapunagar, Anand Flats Pring aceth| 
Bapunagar, Ansar Nagar, Sundaram Nagar, Municipal school 
Rapoagen Dhodesbvar Mon, Sel Dhuieshwar Wh Kawai) 
TBapanegen Sundaram Nagar SonieiGhesls 
ayer a SS 


Behrampur,Punja Lala ni Chaali, Tarachand Gandhi ni pole, 
Meladi mata no mandir 


Behrampura School No. 9-10, Danilimda eee 
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11 | Behrampura, Dhor bazaar ni Saame 


2 | Behrampura, Dudhabhai Chaali, Chepirog Hospital —— 
Behrampura, Parikshitlal nagar, Nr. Block no. 20 ae 
550 
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Behrampura, Pirana Road, Opp. Power House, Santosh Nagar 


Behrampura, Urdu School No. 5-6 


16 | Dani Limda, Banas Nagar 


| Dai ide, Beirang Del Rabat Samiti Camp 
§|Danitinda SewolNOSRS 
9 | Detimda, Aabawper SC 
0 | Deni Linde, Caco Sta Quarters 


22 | Dani Limda, Kishan Nagar Society, Rohit Park 


23 | Dani Limda, Mangalam Vikas Soc., Next to Kishan Nagar 
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Sr Name of Camp 19th 
No June 


4 | Dani Limda, Rathod Park, Nr. Bapunagar i a 
5 | Dariyapur, Charwat, Bavaheer Hall | 600 


Dariyapur, Saryudas Mandir, Prem Darwaja 


0 | Geeks, Nr. Prakash Cinema, Pati Chowk Sundar Chowk 
| Gheckants, Snderchow, Pati Sheri Wh Prakash Cinema 
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818. 
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34 | Gomtipur, Ghodeshwar Mahadev Chaali, Dholka Mill 
Gomtipur, Hamirkhan Ni Chaali, B/h. Nutan Mill 


Gomtipur, Jain Derasar School, Rajpur Tol naka 
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9 
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Gomtipur, Juni Medawali Chaali Mono Gram Mill 
Gomtipur, Khundavali Chaali, Rajpur Post Office 
Gomtipur, Madhav Mill Compund, Patrevali Masjid 500 


Gomtipur, Mohanlal Ni Chaali, Nr. Santoshi Mata Mandir 


41 | Gomtipur, Nr. Popatiawad, Nano Moto Vankarvas, Rajpur 


42 | Gomtipur, Opp. Rajpur Post Office, Kundawali Chaali 270 


Gomtipur, Pujara ni chaali, Riyaz Hussain ni Chaali, 
Baajewali Chaali, Pathan ni Chaali, Khoja kabrastan 


Gomtipur, Rajpur Post Office, Jethabhai ni Chaali 


46 | Gomtipur, Vaghrivas, Madan Mohalla 
47 | Gomtipur,Veema nu Dawakhanu 
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Name of Camp 19th 


Zo 


48 
49 


Idgah, Asarwa Under Bridge 
Income tax, Panchmukhi Hanumanji no Mandir 


50 | Jamalpur, Jamlapur Munda darwaja, B/h. Telephone Exchange, 


Urdu Shala No. 3&4 
1 | Jamalpur, Kaanch ni Masjid, Municipal School No. 3 & 4 
2 


3 


Jamalpur, Lati Bazaar 


Jamalpur, Mahajan no Vado 


C 
ce) 
é : 


Jamalpur, Pragati Chowk 

Jivraj Park, Sharda Shishu Vihar High School 
Juhapura, Al-Rehmani 

Juhapura, Einul Haque 

8 
9 


Juhapura, Jagruti Mahila Mandal 


Juhapura, Kheral Mansuri 


Juhapura, Maktampura Panchayat School, 
Nr. Water Tank, Sankalit Nagar 
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1 | Juhapura, Mohammad Park 

Juhapura, Rangavdoot 

Juhapura, Shankalitnagar Primary School 1768 
Juhapura, Silver Flats 

Juhapura, Sohail Park Party plot 

Juhapura, Sonal Theatre Camp ~ 2000 
7 | Juna Vadaj, Chandra Bhagano Khado 
Juna Vadaj, Khodiyar Nagar ni Chaali 


Kalupur, Dhanasudhar Ni Pole 
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Sr Name of Camp 19th 
No June 


Kalupur, Kalupur bridge, Ramlal ni Chaali, 


Muslim Ghaanchi Teli samaj 


Kalupur, Khalas Gyati Ni Wadi, Jagrut Pole — 4 
72 | Kalupur, Navi Maholat, Panchkuva .—la 
73 | Kalupur, Pada Pole, Bhandari Pole .—l FE 


~] 
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71 
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: 

Khanwadi, Surti Society, Ramol, Nr. CTM =z 
| Raver Ni Chow New Vaan 


Maninagar, Bhairavnath road, Nr. Sardar Patel School, 
Asha Bhilwas, Millatnagar, Nr.Urdu Shala 


| Rail Comi Hite Soe Samaj Mandal 
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Rakhial, Lal mill na chhapra,Chakudia Mahadev Road, 
B/h Arbuda Mills, 


Rakhial, Soniriya Block 


Ramol, Primary School, Jantanagar 


1 | Ramol, Trikrampura 
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Name of Camp 19th 
June 
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4 |Saraspur, Jamia Faijanul Koran, Girdher master Compund, iat 
Meter Gauge Rd. 1550 

25 [Sartpar APKhwaniOannt Commies 


Saraspur, Bakarsha Roza 1250 
Saraspur, Bhogilal Chali, Muni. School, 5-6, Rajpur Tolnaka 


Sr 
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Saraspur, Chartoda Kabrastan 


Saraspur, Jamiya Faizanul Kuran, J M Mill Compound, | 
Saher Kotda Police Station 
100|Saraspur, Nr. Raipur Mill, Bombay Housing, Hindi Shala No 2 


Saraspur, Nutan Mill, Samandhar Khan ni Lati 
102 


~J 


Saraspur, Pir Shah Hammad Roza Relief Camp, 


918 
Nagori Patel Chawl, Nr. Hanjar Cinema 500 


103 | Saraspur, Ramanbhai Daya Ni Chali, B/h. Nutan Mill 


04|Shah Alam Roza, Ahmedabad 8000 
105|Shahibaug, Ahmedabad Muslim Sewa Samaj, B/h City Office, 

Dariyakhan Ni Ghummat 
106 | Shahibaug, Bhoore Khan Ni Chaali _— 


7 | Shab 0-4 Vin Yona Dewars Bombay Garaee | 
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111|}Shahpur, Mesaniya Niwas, Rangeela Police Chowky 


112|Shahpur, Outside Shahpur Darwaja, Bapu Smruti Kunj Bice 
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Population as on 
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Sr Name of Camp 19th 
June 


113|Shahpur, Seva Samaj, Shahpur Lal School 4 ho 
114|Shahpur, Shahpur School No.4, Nr. Rangila Police Chowky 


15|Shri Satkarya Sewa Samaj Too 
16| Vatva, Al Madina Society a 
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Population as on 
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Endnote 


The printed sources of information that this report has quoted include: 


‘Genocide, Gujarat 2002’: Communalism Combat, Mumbai. March-April 2002. 


‘Gujarat Carnage: A Report’: National Human Rights Commission, New Delhi. 
April 2002. 


‘Maaro! Kaapo! Baalo! State, Society, and Communalism in Gujarat’: A report 
by the People’s Union for Democratic Rights (PUDR), Delhi. May 2002. 


‘The Survivors Speak: How has the Gujarat massacre affected minority 
women?’: Fact-finding report by a women’s panel, sponsored by Citizen’s 
Initiative, Ahmedabad. April 16, 2002. 

Reports from The Indian Express 


Reports from http://www. rediff.com/ news 


Declaration on the Elimination of All Forms of Intolerance and Discrimination 
Based on Religion or Belief, G. A. res. 36/55 UNGAOR Supp. (No 51) at 171, 
UN. Doc. A/36/684(1981). 


Report of the UN Special Rapporteur on Adequate Housing, Mr. Rajindar Sachar, 
Sub-Commission on Human Rights, E/CN.4/Sub.2/1 995/12. 


Report of the UN Special Rapporteur on Adequate Housing, Mr. Miloon Kothari, 
Commission on Human Rights, fifty-seventh session, E/CN.4/2001/51. 


Report of the UN Special Rapporteur on Adequate Housing, Mr. Miloon Kothari, 
Commission on Human Rights, fifty-eighth session, E/CN.4/2002/59 
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